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Tue past year has witnessed a profound change in the fortunes and 
prospects of the national cause; growing hope has been exchanged for 
the certainty of victory and ‘how long?’ is the only question yet un- 
answered. To some of us who have passed an appreciable portion of 
our lives in the Victorian age, the shattering of the old security, the 
reversal of the old standards, and the casting of the old society into 
the melting-pot, may seem too catastrophic a series of changes to have 
been suitably experienced in one lifetime. Yet to those with a lively 
historic sense it must afford a certain bitter satisfaction, to have lived 
in and outlived the most momentous age in the history of mankind 
and to have been spectators of, or participators in, the grimmest 
drama of human history. It should furthermore be a stimulus to 
further effort that we may before long have an opportunity of assisting 
in the restoration of all that was best in the old life and in the creation 
of the new social order which will we hope, in time, soften or efface 
the memories of five purgatorial years. 

During the past year our Society has itself shown a very marked 
revival, our meetings are better attended than at any time since 1939, 
our fellowship has shown a healthy increase, and the Society has taken 
the necessary steps to review the prospects for the future and to provide 
for the resumption and full carrying on of its normal activities. 

In this connexion, early this year the Council decided that the time 
had arrived when the Society should have a general stock-taking of its 
resources, a review of its present commitments, and a considered 
estimate of its policy and conduct in the future. This appeared all 
the more necessary in that rising prices and altered conditions in 
the post-war period will render such a survey not only desirable 
but imperative. The Council consequently appointed a Committee, 
within its own membership, to consider, individually, the various 
activities of the Society: the Library, Research, Publications, and 
Staff, to report on the desiderata for the future in each of these fields, 
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and to lay before the Council a full statement of the Society’s resources 
and endowments. In regard to this last the Treasurer has in prepara- 
tion a complete analysis of the Society’s Funds and the terms on which 
each endowment was left to the Society. The full reports both of the 
Committee and the Treasurer are either in the hands of the present 
Council or will be before many months are past, and they will, I hope, 
show the ways and means by which the future activities of the Society 
can be conducted with undiminished vigour and be founded at the 
same time upon an assured financial basis. 

During the last and present sessions the Society has had read to it 
papers of considerable. variety and interest. Of these, two—Mr. 
Rackham’s paper on Vases and Mr. Piper’s paper on Topographical 
and Archaeological Illustration—presented the evolutionary aspect of 
two branches of the minor arts which was equally unusual and accept- 
able to the Fellows. The Winchester Bible was dealt with by Mr. 
Oakshott, the works of Robert Streeter, Sergeant-painter, by Dr. 
Borenius, a northern Irish sword by the Director, an Elizabethan 
clock by the Secretary, and a Graffito at Idsworth by Mr. Wormald. 
Mr. Croft Andrew has read a paper on Barrow-digging in Cornwall 
and Professor Sulimirski another on Scythian antiquities in central 
Europe. 

Through the good offices of the Secretary three of these papers 
have been illustrated not only by photographic reproductions exhibited 
in the Meeting Room but also by original water-colours and engravings, 
very kindly loaned to us, many of them being of very considerable 
rarity and attraction. There can be no doubt that the interest of papers 
read to us is very greatly enhanced by graphic illustration of this 
nature, which can be studied at leisure, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that this admirable practice may be continued in the future. 

To the energy and initiative of the Secretary is also due the varied 
and extensive collection, now in the Library, of examples in various 
media of the graphic presentation of antiquities in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. This very attractive exhibition 
has now been on view since the beginning of the year and the Society 
owes its warmest thanks to the Secretary not only for the heavy labour 
which it must have involved, but also for the discernment and skill 
he has exercised in its selection and presentation. 

On 13th January the then Director, Brigadier R. E. M. Wheeler, 
laid before the Society a paper on the conditions governing the pro- 
tection and control of antiquities in the occupied parts of North Africa 
and Italy. He brought very forcibly to our notice the alarming gap 
between intention and performance in these matters and suggested 
the minimum measures which should insure a better state of things in 
the future. The efficacy of these measures must obviously depend 
very largely on the energy and competence of the appropriate officers 
upon the spot and their ability to make their views known at once to 
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the higher command. The extension of the actual fighting to other 
spheres may well involve the buildings and antiquities of France, 
Belgium, and Holland, and it would appear that in each of these 
countries, once the emergency is upon us, their own nationals are the 
fit and proper persons to be entrusted with the details of such super- 
vision, both from their intimate knowledge of the problems involved 
and for the avoidance of blame which must obviously fall on ourselves 
alone if things should not go aright. 

The responsibility of the learned societies in this connexion is not 
easy to determine or assess. It is only occasionally that an opportunity 
occurs from which it is possible for the layman to judge the effective- 
ness of the steps already taken to ensure the proper conduct of, and 
attitude towards, the preservation of antiquities in the war-zone. The 
normal channels, such as questions in the House, are in this con- 
nexion likely to be both unproductive and unprofitable, and contact 
on general rather than on specific grounds, with the higher authorities, 
must inevitably elicit sedative assurances rather than executive action. 

These questions have exercised the minds of your officers for some 
time past, but with the best will in the world it is difficult for civil 
bodies, however eminent, to make timely and effective contact with an 
organization which is essentially military in basis and whose actions 
are controlled by military necessity. 

That many buildings must suffer is inevitable, and the simple 
attempt to avoid damage to a building of even the highest historic or 
cultural importance is a direct incentive to a barbarous and brutalized 
enemy to make it at once a citadel in his defence. Nor is this the last 
nor the worst fate, for we already see the beginnings of that maniacal 
lust for wanton destruction which is to be the last expression of German 
gangsterdom before, let us hope, its final and total eclipse. 

This year the Society has suffered a grievous loss in the death of 
our late Treasurer. Mr. Holland Martin had occupied that post for 
some ten years and had been a Fellow since 1911. He was thus a 
well-known figure in the Society and was a personal and much valued 
friend of many of its Fellows. His life was always a very busy one, but 
I fear that the additional burdens and labours of the last few years, 
which he so ungrudgingly assumed, must have hastened his end. We 
all knew him but many of us had the privilege of knowing more 
intimately than others his kindly, generous, and open-hearted nature. 

In the retirement of our late Director, the Society has suffered a 
further great loss to which I shall have occasion to refer more at large 
at a later stage of my address. 

The general obituary of the Society has been read to you. Our 
losses during the last year have been severe, withdrawing from our 
fellowship some of our oldest and best-known members. Amongst 
these I would mention Mr. James Curle, Dr. John Bilson, and 
Mr. Aymer Vallance whose fellowship dated from the nineties, the 
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Reverend E. E. Dorling, a former Vice-President, Mr. Kitson Clarke, 
Mr. G. Kruger Gray, and Mrs. Eugénie Strong, the last being 
amongst the first four lady-fellows of the Society elected honoris 
causa in 1920. 

The last year has seen yet another withdrawal from amongst us in 
the retirement of our Assistant Secretary, Mr. H. S. Kingsford. Mr. 
Kingsford had held office with us for over thirty years, and during this 
long term he had established a personal contact and friendship with 
nearly all the Fellows. The other officers of the Society came and 
went but Mr. Kingsford remained; his continuity of service, his 
intimate acquaintance with the traditions and procedure of the Society, 
and his faithful performance of the duties of the office he held, had 
secured for him the high respect and unswerving affection of most of 
our fellowship. It was with the greatest distress that we learned that 
his retirement had been accompanied by that serious breakdown in 
health from which he still suffers, and we can only extend to him in 
his sickness and to his wife in her trouble and anxiety our very real 
sympathy. 

The greatly more promising aspect of the general military situation 
has been reflected in recent months in more than one of the Depart- 
ments of State which we hope will, at no great distance of time, be 
called upon to participate in the reconstruction, both material and 
intellectual, of the country. Many of the problems which will have 
to be considered are of immediate interest to ourselves and I hope 
that we shall not confine our attention solely to archaeological matters, 
but extend our view to all those affairs which reflect more nearly or 
more remotely on the cultural outlook of the nation and should, as we 
all agree, be controlled by a just appreciation of our artistic and 
intellectual heritage. 

At our last Anniversary Meeting I called your attention to some 
of these matters, and since then the whole subject has become much 
less remote and consequently more urgent. I propose to-day to deal 
only with a few aspects of the subject; a more extended and general 
survey must depend on far more detailed evidence than is at present 
available and I shall not attempt it. I shall furthermore call your 
attention to the steps which have been taken to deal with the situation 
as a whole, as.and when it occurs, and to ensure that our views are 
brought prominently and, we will hope, effectively before the proper 
authorities. 

The material reconstruction of much of the country, rendered 
necessary by war damage, the redistribution of wealth and the raising 
of living-standards, will carry with it drastic alterations, not only in 
the devastated areas but to a less extent also in the rural districts. In 
the devastated towns there is sure to occur an acute conflict between the 
traditionalists and the modernists as to the form and character of the 
replacement-structure and of its lay-out. With this conflict we have 
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perhaps no very immediate concern, but it should, I think, be well 
within our sphere of interest to attempt to promote the segregation 
of the two opposing schools, and to ensure that traditionalism has its 
appropriate expression in those parts of a town which have a pre- 
ponderant historic background and surviving historic buildings. The 
haphazard mingling of the two opponent styles in one quarter can 
only have results which will satisfy neither school and at the same 
time be offensive to all canons of taste both ancient and modern. 

The organized excavation of devastated sites before and during the 
rebuilding upon them will present many difficulties which we are only 
beginning to envisage. Any general and far-reaching scheme must 
have the backing of the national and municipal departments concerned 
in such matters, and this backing will only be accorded on the demands 
of a body of acknowledged weight and authority. The action of a 
mechanical excavator, once it is put into action, is devastating from an 
archaeological point of view, and if individual town-sites are to be 
grouped into larger areas, its introduction is inevitable. Archaeological 
excavation in the city of London, on any scale, is, in my opinion, 
beyond the possibility of private enterprise and its initiation and 
ultimate control must be in the hands of the appropriate department 
if it is to be done at all. 

Whatever view we may take of the desirability of State control in 
general, there can, I think, be little dispute as to the necessity of some 
control in certain directions. It will, for instance, be vitally necessary to 
curb and perhaps to prevent the future defacement of the country-side 
by speculative building or broadcast advertisements. So much dis- 
figurement has arisen from these causes in the past that the enforced 
inaction of the war-years may well be useful as the starting-point for a 
new era in which the unrivalled beauty of much of our country-side 
will be preserved from such purely mercenary exploitation. The 
necessary provision of new housing in the rural areas forms one of the 
most serious problems confronting us, and the erection of unsuitable 
buildings, inconsiderately disposed, may well be sufficient to mar the 
most unspoilt prospects in the country. In the past the initial steps 
in rural housing have nearly always been taken by the Ministry of 
Health whose interests are, quite naturally, centred in the hygiene of 
the building concerned and not in the appearance and suitability to 
its surroundings of the building itself. The former somewhat whole- 
sale condemnation of old cottages on hygienic grounds should certainly 
in my opinion be restricted and the provision of certain necessary 
alterations should render many of them both sanitary and comfortable. 
We owe it, furthermore, to the future that any rural buildings we 
put up shall accord with the customs and methods of the districts in 
which they are erected. These customs and methods are the results 
of agelong local experience and what is suitable to the moors of the 
north is totally irrelevant in the rolling, wooded country of East Anglia 
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or the deep lanes of Devon. ‘Regional’ is a favourite term in these 
days, but its application cannot be more appropriate than to the 
selection, design, and colour-scheme of houses in the rural districts 
and the neglect of these considerations will do more than anything else 
to destroy the atmosphere and quality of the country-side. 

A further matter which is properly exercising the mind of the 
Department concerned is the ultimate fate of the smaller country- 
houses, which, with the church, form so attractive a nucleus round 
which many a village is built. Many of these houses will necessarily 
fall vacant, and it would bea disaster if the more notable among them 
were allowed to fall into disuse or be demolished owing to the inability 
of the authorities to devise a use for them consistent with modern con- 
ditions. It is obvious that such use should accord as nearly as possible 
with the original purpose for which they were erected, and this will not 
normally be achieved by transforming them into any of the vehicles 
for the public services. Subdividing them into flats and tenements 
would be destructive to the character of their larger rooms, and one 
of the few purposes which suggests itself is the institution therein of 
inn or hotel accommodation. The call of the country was being heard 
more and more loudly before the war, and there is reason to think that 
it will be increased rather than diminished in the times to come. The 
readjustment of the national wealth will furthermore render the hiker 
a sounder financial backing to such a scheme than he was in the past, 
and the sense of personal possession engendered in time by such a 
conversion may well lead to a rise in the public taste and a pride in the 
public inheritance. 

These are but a few of the questions which will confront us in the 
near future and I submit that unless we, and those who think with us, 
make our opinions known at large, the case will go by default. The 
younger generation is still obsessed by a passion for new views and 
new ideas and an almost frenzied impatience not only with tradition 
but with all inherited experience; this will render an active and vocal 
opposition to such views almost a duty with those who do not share 
them. Neither prefabricated building nor tubular furniture, scattered 
broadcast over the country, is going to give us the setting or the home 
that most of us desire, and it is precisely these amorphous structures 
and desiccated furnishing with which mass production will flood us, 
quite regardless of the untutored good-sense and unspoken con- 
demnation of the major part of the population. 

In my last address I referred to the steps then taken by the Society 
to set up a general Council for British Archaeology to be representative 
of all branches and aspects of the study of antiquity. I further touched 
upon the many and varied archaeological and cultural problems which 
we hoped would be brought before it and upon which its considered 
views might be accepted as final and without appeal. To ensure the 
complete authority and acknowledged weight of its judgements it is 
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obvious that the Council must have the broadest basis on the cultural 
and archaeological institutions of Great Britain. This Society there- 
fore took the lead in the matter and with the complete and active 
co-operation of the Scottish and Welsh Societies it proceeded with the 
preliminary stages in setting up such a Council. Two meetings, based 
upon the membership of the Congress of Archaeological Societies, 
with such other societies as were primarily interested in the matter, 
were held on 4th May and 6th August of last year and a Provisional 
Council was created to carry the resolutions of the two conferences 
into effect and to hold a watching brief in the interval. In effect the 
setting up of the Council involved the carrying on of many of the 
duties hitherto undertaken by the Congress of Archaeological Societies, 
and at a meeting of this Congress on 17th November last it was 
decided to suspend its operations entirely for two years so as to leave 
the field open for the working of the new Council. 

It is obvious that the setting up of this Council was not a matter 
that could be conducted overnight, and it was not until the early 
months of this year that its structure was sufficiently complete to 
permit the holding of its first meeting, which took place on 8th March. 
The secretarial work in this connexion was conducted by our own 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Philip Corder, to whom the thanks of our 
Society, of the Conference, and of the New Council are all due for his 
able conduct of the business at a time of considerable administrative 
difficulty in the Society itself. 

The two conferences decided on the composition and constitution 
of the new Council, and I think that a brief outline of these will be of 
general interest to the Fellows. As to the composition of the Council; 
this is to consist of three delegates from each of the thirteen regional 
groups into which this country is provisionally divided, nine regional 
representatives from Scotland, and six from Wales; these delegates 
form the direct representation of the county and other district societies, 
most of which formerly sent delegates to the Congress of Archaeo- 
logical Societies. In addition to this, certain national and specialist 
societies, thirteen in number, were each invited tosenda single delegate. 
The universities, where the teaching of archaeology forms part of the 
official curriculum, were also invited to collaborate, together with the 
National Museums individually and the Regional Museum Federa- 
tions. The total membership of the Council would thus amount to 
some 90-100 delegates. Turning now to the Constitution of the 
Council; it was obvious that general meetings of the whole body 
could not be summoned at frequent intervals or for matters other than 
those of general policy or for important decisions on specific questions. 
In normal times it was decided to hold an annual meeting of the 
Council, in succession, in the larger towns of Great Britain, to act not 
only as a stimulus to regional endeavour but to propagate those wider 
aspects of the study of antiquity which go beyond the regional outlook 
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and on which the future progress of national archaeology depends. 
The general conduct of the affairs of the Council was to be entrusted 
to an Executive Committee, composed of a limited number of persons, 
who could be summoned at short notice and who from their attain- 
ments and knowledge of affairs commanded the entire confidence of 
the Council at large. This Committee was to be set up to take such 
immediate action as might from time to time become necessary, to 
acquire the essential information required for any action by the Council 
at large, to recommend such action and to act as the channel by which 
individual questions might be transmitted to the regional groups or 
period panels which the Council has set up. 

It was envisaged that any question, not of national import, should 
have the necessary crosslights thrown upon it, by its automatic 
reference (a) to the regional group immediately concerned in its 
solution, and (4) to the one or more period panels of experts dealing 
with the horizon or phase to which it belonged. These period panels 
were to be six in number: (a) Palaeolithic and Mesolithic; (4) Neo- 
lithic, Bronze Age, and Iron Age; (c) Romano British; (d) Dark Age 
and Anglo-Saxon; (e) Medieval; and (f) Renaissance. It was further 
considered desirable that a panel of referees should be made available, 
outside the immediate scope of the Council’s purview, to advise, as 
and when required, on purely geological, anthropological, historical, 
educational, and other questions. 

The first meeting of the Council, as now formed, was held, as I have 
said, on 8th March last and was marked by an almost complete 
unanimity as to the aims, construction, and guidance of the Council 
in the future which augurs I| think the highest hopes for the successful 
prosecution of its work, for the influence it should have on the future 
control and administration of antiquities, and for its effect on the wider 
dissemination of archaeological knowledge in the primary, secondary, 
and higher education in this country. 

The President of this Society will be, ex officio, President of the 
Council for the first three years of its career. He will be supported 
by two Vice-Presidents—Professor Gordon Childe representing the 
earlier and Mr. J. G. Mann representing the later periods. Mr. 
Bradfer-Lawrence was elected Treasurer and Miss Kathleen Kenyon 
Secretary, both of the Council and of the Executive Committee. The 
Council will have many grave and important questions to tackle in 
the immediate future and much uphill work to do. Gallios are ever 
present in this or any other government administration, but we have 
at least a broad representational body which we hope will command 
respect and compel attention when any important decision comes to 
be made. I feel sure I speak for the Society when I wish all success to 
the Council of British Archaeology. 

I now come to the final section of my remarks. The unexpected 
return of our late Director to this country, his retirement from the 
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Army, and his appointment as Director of Archaeology in India all 
took place at the end of last and the beginning of this year. Dr. 
Wheeler has been a Fellow of this Society since 1922 and has been its 
Director for nearly five years, during most of which time he was in the 
Army. His departure for India, for at least four years, appeared to 
the Council to be a right and fitting occasion for the Society to confer 
on him what is indeed the highest honour in its gift—the Gold Medal 
for distinguished services to Archaeology. It would be an absurdity 
on my part to recall to you, who know them so well, the particulars 
of those services; their distinction is obvious to all of us, but the actual 
value of each individual contribution, great as it is, is overshadowed by 
the combined effect of Dr. Wheeler’s work on the science and tech- 
nique of modern excavation, on the training of a now numerous body 
of experienced excavators, and on the example of a clear and illuminat- 
ing exposition of archaeological material. Dr. Wheeler’s earlier 
excavations at Segontium, Brecon, and Caerleon were published by 
the Cambrian Society, but the subsequent series of Lydney, Verulam- 
ium, and Maiden Castle fall to the credit of our own Society, and 
Maiden Castle is perhaps the most remarkable single-volume excava- 
tion report published in this or any other country. Dr. Wheeler’s 
withdrawal from the sphere of British archaeology, even if only a 
temporary one, is a catastrophe of the first magnitude, for not only will 
his own outstanding gifts be no longer available, but his great personal 
energy and driving power cannot for some years be exerted in our 
behalf. Dr. Wheeler’s acknowledged authority as an archaeologist of 
the first rank was attended by three other qualities of the utmost value 
to himself and to us: his point and fluency as a speaker, his force and 
facility as a writer, and his effective and direct draughtsmanship will 
not soon be forgotten. I like to recall that his then largely latent talents 
were first recognized and appreciated by a president of this Society, 
the late Sir Arthur Evans. The Society as a whole will wish him all 
success in the very difficult task he has now undertaken and we are 
assured that, however much we lose, India will profit to a like degree. 
Dr. Wheeler has always been a very loyal Fellow of this Society, for 
whose honour and credit he is very jealous and to whose traditions he 
is warmly attached and it is a very great personal satisfaction to me 
that my last act as President will be to confer on him, on your behalf, 
and alas in his personal absence, the Gold Medal of this Society. 
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A Late Medieval Sword from Ireland 


By James G. Mann, Director 


At a sale at Sotheby’s on 24th February 1943 of miscellaneous 
antiquities belonging to Dr. Hugh A. Fawcett, the Christy Trustees 
purchased on behalf of the British Museum two objects described 
under lot 117 as ‘an interesting Viking spearhead’ and ‘a long sword 
with straight quillons and flattened spherical pommel ornamented with 
bronze, the long blade with parallel grooves running up into the 
ricasso, 37 in., possibly Viking or later; both from the River Bann, 
Northern Ireland’. 

The spearhead is certainly Viking, but the qualifying words ‘or 
later’ were a wise proviso in the case of the sword, because a second 
glance shows that it is very much later in date (pls. x1 and xx, 4). In 
fact it is as near to our own day in point of time as it is to the Vikings. 
That it happens to belong to an extremely rare and interesting class 
that has hitherto received little recognition is my excuse for the length 
of this notice. 

If we examine the hilt first, it will be noticed that it has certain 
unusual features: (i) the protuberance like a cocked hat surmounting 
the pommel (now very imperfect); (ii) the high collar extending from 
the centre of the quillons a third of the way up the grip; (1ii) the tongue 
extending from them in the opposite direction down the centre of 
the blade; and (iv) the straight rigid quillons set at an angle (though 
but a slight one) to each other.! All these features are distinctive of 
the Scottish claidheamh-mor or ‘great sword’, lacking only the latter’s 
characteristic quatrefoil terminations to the quillons. It is, in point 
of fact, the single-handed variant of the much better-known Highland 
two-hand sword. If we are to be precise and Gaelic scholars will 
permit it, we should perhaps call the single-hander a claidheamh-bag. 

Sir Guy Laking devoted considerable space to the big claymore, 
which has been invested with a romantic glamour as par excellence the 
national weapon of the Highlands. But he recorded only two examples 
of its smaller variety,? and these he regarded as the precursor of the 
claymore and not as its contemporary. 

The first of them (pl. xiv, 4) has the characteristic straight sloping 
quillons of its kind, but is without the high collar or extension on the 
pommel and has only a very short tongue in the centre of the blade. 


1 The pommel is hollow and consists of two convex sides with flattened centres joined 
by brazing toa circular band. There are also traces of bronze in the centres suggesting that 
the whole surface was originally coated with it, and there are considerable remains of 
copper coating on the ‘cocked hat’ mount. 

2 Record of European Armour and Arms, 1920-2, ii, figs. 687 and 688. The sword 
illustrated by him in fig. 686 is a modern composition. The quillons were found near the 
Bank of England and are the only part in any way resembling a claymore. 
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Sword from the River Bann. British Museum (3) 
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The other (pl. xrv, a), also in the National Museum of Antiquities at 
Edinburgh, was found under 2 ft. of peat in a moor in Perthshire. 
Laking wrongly states that it was found in Skye. Its pommel is missing, 
but the quillons are very typical, tapering towards the ends, with 
their breadth relieved by a central ridge, and having the high collar 
and long tongue well exemplified.! 

Many of the sculptured tombstones of the West Highlands, which 
provide a large body of contemporary illustration of the claymore, 
show a sword of this type carried at the belt of armed figures 
(pl. xvi, 2), proving that in these instances it is the smaller single- 
handed sword that is depicted. In many other cases where a sword 
is shown on a slab which has no accompanying figure to provide 
a comparison of size, it is not certain whether the double- or single- 
handed kind is intended. Most of the smaller versions carved on 
the tomb slabs are, like the river Bann sword, without the quatre- 
foil ends to the quillons, which terminate in pointed swellings instead. 
I do not know what is the earliest date given to these sculptured 
slabs, but those which bear inscribed dates or shields of arms are often, 
despite their traditional archaic ornament and representations of the 
armour of the middle ages, quite late. Three at least bear dates in the 
seventeenth century and one at Kilchoman is as late as 1678 (pl. xv, a). 
I should imagine that very few can be placed much before the year 
1500 and most of them after it. They are most numerous in Iona and 
on the west coast of Scotland, though the general type extends as far 
south as Cumberland. 

Many of the swords shown on these slabs have lobated pommels of 
traditional Viking type instead of the spherical or wheel-pommel, 
which is found on most surviving claymores. I know of only one 
extant Scottish sword which has the lobated pommel and that is the 
attractive single-handed sword with carved horn grip, now in the 
Scottish Military Museum at Edinburgh Castle,? but its authenticity 
has been doubted. The lobated pommel persists in Scandinavia into 
the -middle ages, and there are two swords of this type in the 
National Museum at Copenhagen3 with pommels and quillons of 
walrus ivory. But the Scandinavian two-hand sword of the sixteenth 
century, of which there are numerous specimens at Copenhagen, has 
lost all early Viking characteristics and has little in common with 
the contemporary Scots claymore except its size. 

So far we have concerned ourselves with Scottish examples, but 
we must not forget that the Bann sword was found in Ireland. 
Does it then belong to a Celtic type that is common to both sides of 
St. George’s Channel? No specimen exists in the museum at Belfast, 


' Length of blade 32 in., tongue 4} in., tang 7} in., collar 2} in., quillons (overall) 83 in. 
2 Exhibited in the Bishop’s Castle, Glasgow, 1888 (lent by R. Slen), illustrated in 
Scottish National Memorials, 1890, no. 1497. 


3 Otto Smith, ‘Herleitung des Claymore vom Wikingerschwert’, Z.H.W.K., xv, 25-31. 
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but there are two claymores with drooping quillons in the National 
Museum of Ireland at Dublin (pl. xiv, c). They were both found in 
Ireland and come from the collections of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The measurements of the first are: length of blade 364 in., width at 
base 2 in., length of tang from collar 7} in., length of each quillon 6 in.; 
and of the other, which is not illustrated here: blade 354 in., width 
at base 12 in., tang 7} in., surviving quillon 3;5 in. The pommels 
in both cases are missing. 

These two specimens, to which can now be added that from the 
river Bann are all that can be set from Ireland against the very much 
larger number found in Scotland. A sword with sloping quillons and 
an extension to the pommel is shown on the mail-clad effigy of a Burke 
at Glinsk, county Galway (pl. xvi, 4),! but unfortunately there is no 
long range of sword-bearing tombs in Ireland to compare with those 
of the west of Scotland. 

Such local testimony as exists of Irish swords of this date points to 
the presence of an entirely distinct national type with ring-shaped 
pommel, broad blade, and horizontal quillons with key-shaped ends. 
Contemporary written and pictorial evidence of Irish dress and arms 
during the sixteenth century has recently been brought together in a 
valuable book by Mr. H. F. McClintock.? The earliest of these sources 
is Direr’s drawing of Irish soldiers made in 1521. The pommel of one 
of the two-hand swords that he depicts is circular and hollow, revealing 
the tang crossing its diameter. It has been suggested that the circular 
ring enclosed a ball of crystal, which would give the necessary counter- 
poise to the blade, but this is only a surmise. 

The same kind of pommel is portrayed in Lucas de Heere’s most in- 
teresting manuscript description of the British Isles, dating from 1574, 
which is preserved in the British Museum (pl. xvir). His drawings show 
Irishmen carrying swords with horizontal, straight quillons, expand- 
ing at each end into square terminals shaped like the bit of a key. 
The scabbards are very broad and their edges fringed. De Heere’s 
reliability can be tested by his other illustrations, notably an excellent 
drawing of Stonehenge and two pages of historic costume faithfully 
portraying the fashions of the mid-fifteenth century. 

Precisely similar swords, with ring pommels and key-shaped ends to 
the quillons, are shown in the unique woodcut of Irish kerns ‘drawn 
after the Quick’ in the Douce Collection in the Ashmolean Museum. 
One sword only of this type has survived (pl. x1v, @). It was found at 
Tallylough, Co. Longford, and came to the National Museum of 
Ireland among the Royal Irish Academy’s collection. Laking3 dated 


1 The armed figures on the tomb of King Felim O’Connor appear to wear swords with 
normal quillons, curved at the ends, not straight and sloping. The quillons of the sword of 
the weeper on the O’Cahan tomb at Dungiven are not sufficiently clearly shown. The three 
sixteenth-century effigies in Kilkenny Cathedral have swords with curved quillons. 

2 Old Irish and Highland Dress, Dundalk, 1943. 3 Op. cit. v, fig. 1464. 
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a. Sculptured tomb slab at Kilchoman, 
Isle of Islay; after R. C. Graham, The 
Carved Stones of Islay, 1895 
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4. Sculptured tomb slab at Kiels; after 
J. Drummond, Scu/ptured Monuments in 
Iona and the Western Highlands, 1881 
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Photo. National Museum of Wales 
a. Effigy at Killian; after J. Drummond, 4. Effigy of one of the Burke family 
Sculptured Monuments in Iona and the at Glinsk, Co. Galway 


Western Highlands, 1881, pl. uxxv 
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Irish kerns of the sixteenth century. Drawing in Lucas de Heere’s manu- 
script description of the British Isles, 1574, in the British Museum 
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Sword, with grooved ricasso and two-edged blade by Cathaldo. 
Spanish, c. 1500. Instituto del Conde Valencia, Madrid 
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it as late as the seventeenth century, but it may well be a century 
earlier. It was found along with another weapon, called a sword, but 
more likely the head of an eel spear. This sword is being published by 
Dr. Hayes-McCoy in the forthcoming number of the Ga/way Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, which | have not yet seen." 

The early printed costume books of the sixteenth century are not 
very helpful as regards Irish swords. The first of them, Depresz’s 
Recueil de la Diversité des Habits qui sont de présent en usage, tant es pays 
d'Europe, Asie, Affrique et Isles Sauvages, was published in Paris in 
1567. It includes a Scots ‘Capitaine Sauvage’ who carries a very Irish- 
looking broad-scabbarded sword,? and the author was probably not 
very clear about the difference between Scotland and Ireland. Another, 
anonymous, German costume book contains two coloured illustrations 
of Irish costume, but I have not been able to refer to it as of the five 
known copies none is now in England. The nearest is in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and others are at Breslau and in the Lipperheide 
Library at Berlin. Caspar Rutz in his Habitus variorum orbis gentium 
published in 1581 illustrates both a Scotus miles who is portrayed as 
a normal sixteenth-century hackbutman and a Hybernus miles who is 
a Robin Hood-like figure carrying bow, quiver, and cloak, and wear- 
ing a sword, the blade or scabbard of which has a square end, but 
unfortunately the hilt is not visible. 

The written descriptions of Irish costume of this date all agree in 
giving a quaint picture of gallowglasses armed in helmets and long, old- 
fashioned mail hauberks and carrying axes, but swords are seldom 
mentioned as part of their equipment and never described in detail. 
Camden’s description is perhaps the best known of them. In his 
History of Queen Elizabeth he relates that in 1562 O’Neal, prince of 
Ulster, appeared at the English court with his guards of galloglachs 
bareheaded, armed with hatchets, their hair flowing in locks on their 
shoulders, attired in shirts dyed with saffron, ‘their sleeves large, their 
tunics and their cloaks shagged’. An amusing poem by Derricke 
describes the Irish kerns ‘with speare in hand and sword by sides’. . . 
‘their shirts be very strange, not reaching past the thigh, with pleates 
on pleates they pleated are, as thick as pleates may lie’. 

One further sword of Irish provenance may be mentioned here 
(pl. x1x), especially as it has not previously been published and is 
remarkable in several respects. It has the unique feature of a double 
pommel. The lower one, or pommel proper, has convex sides with a 
bronze rosette in the centre, and the upper one, which is really only an 
extension, is flat and like that of the Bann sword coated with bronze. 
The quillons are in this case straight and horizontal, but end in quatre- 


' G. A. Hayes-McCoy, 4 Sixteenth Century Irish Sword, Galway Archaeological and 
Historical Society, vol. xx. Nos. 3 & 4, published since the above was in proof. 

2 Edmund Spenser in 4 View of the State of Ireland, compiled in 1596, speaks of 
swords ‘a handful broad’. 


| 
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foils (one is now missing), for which reason Dr. Hayes-McCoy 
suggests it is of Scottish origin though it was found in the river 
Barrow near Monasterevan. It is not unlike that on a slab at Kiels in 
western Scotland (pl. xv, 4). The grip is plated with iron over the tang, 
broken by a decorative bronze band in the centre over an inner wooden 
covering. Three small bronze plates, held in place by the iron grip- 
cover, bear circular settings apparently for stones.! 

Hitherto we have confined our attention to the hilt of the Bann 
sword. Although their hilts were home-made, many if not all the 
blades of Scottish claymores were foreign importations as is shown 
by the swordsmiths’ marks upon them, such as the orb and cross, 
the running wolf, the sacred monogram, and other familiar Ger- 
man marks. The Bann sword is no exception to this rule. The 
blade has a ricasso 3 in. in length incised with two long central 
grooves and two short ones running parallel with the edges. 
These details are typical of Spanish and Italian blades of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century. A similar grooved ricasso can be 
seen for instance on the Renaissance sword in the Instituto del Conde 
Valencia at Madrid (pl. xvi1) which is signed CATHALDO ME 
FECIT,? and many others could be adduced. Furthermore, one can 

just discern on the blade of the Bann sword 

a mark in the form of a crescent with dots 

© NS ateachend. This so-called ‘sickle’ mark is not 
an uncommon one and was much discussed 
forty years ago in the early numbers of the Zeitschrift fiir historische 
W affenkunde, but no definite conclusion was reached on its origin ex- 
cept that most examples appear to be Italian. Sometimes it is accom- 
panied by the names ‘Frinc1a’, ‘Genoa’, and ‘Lucca’. It was probably 
copied, as were most standard marks, by Solingen smiths which would 
account for its appearance on Hungarian sabres. It occurs, for instance, 
on the blade of the Mourning sword of the Lord Mayor of London 
which is a medieval sword found in the Thames at the end of the 
eighteenth century and adopted as part of the Civic Insignia. 

The late date of the blade helps us finally to place the Bann sword. It 
establishes for one thing that it cannot be earlier than 1500. In fact I do 
not know of any existing claymore that can definitely be placed before 
the sixteenth century. But the large, flat wheel-pommedl is still of the 
medieval pattern, not the globular or spheroidal pommel usual at 
later dates, from which one may assume that it is probably a fairly 
early specimen. The claymore acquired in 1937 by the National 


™ Length of blade remaining 44 in., length of quillon 5 in., length of grip 5} in., overall 
length of double pommel 3} in. 

2 Cf. also Laking, op. cit. ii, figs. 671 and 672, the sword of Ferdinand the Catholic 
in the Real Armeria at Madrid (G 31). The ricasso is the part of the blade with blunt, 
squared edges near the hilt and does not occur before the second half of the fifteenth 
century. 
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Hilt of an enriched sword found in the river Barrow at Monasterevan, Ireland. 
National Museum of Ireland 
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4. The Bann Sword. 
British Museum 


a. Scottish claymore with wheel 
pommel. National Museum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh 
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Museum of Antiquities of Scotland that was formerly in the Pitt- 
Rivers Collection (pl. xx, @) has a large, flat wheel-pommel and is 
regarded for that reason as an early example of its kind. I would 
therefore regard the Bann sword as of Scots origin dating from the 
middle of the sixteenth century and imported into Ireland about the 
same time, certainly before the Plantation of Ulster. 

There is only one example of the large claymore with pierced quatre- 
foil quillons to be seen in London and that is in the British Museum. 
It is therefore fitting that one of the few extant specimens of its smaller 
counterpart should now join it in the same place. In conclusion I 
should like to thank Mr. Edwards of the National Museum of 
Antiquities for the trouble he took to have photographs made in war- 
time of swords that had been put away for safety, and Dr. Hayes- 
McCoy of the National Museum of Ireland, more fortunately placed 
in this respect, who has also kindly sent photographs and supplied 
measurements of the objects in his care. 
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An Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Nassington, Northants. 


By E. T. Lerps, F.S.A., and R. J. C. ATkinson 


In the past, although many discoveries of early Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries have been made in Northamptonshire, no detailed record 
exists of any series of burials larger than the thirty-seven graves 
explored by Sir Henry Dryden at Marston St. Lawrence at the south- 
western end of the county.! The following report of the cemetery at 
Nassington therefore constitutes a most important addition to our 
knowledge of the archaeology of the period. 

The thanks of all concerned are here offered to Mr. F. G. Preston 
of Nassington, the owner of the land, for his valuable assistance 
during the excavations and also for his kindness and hospitality to 
those engaged on the work. It is due to him also that more of the finds 
were not lost or scattered. The greatest credit is also due to our 
Fellow, Mr. G. Wyman Abbott, who, working under the most diffi- 
cult conditions, succeeded in saving and recording the contents of 
some fifty interments. Five other graves had also been carefully 
investigated by Mr. E. R. Martin and other members of Oundle 
School when Mr. Abbott approached me to obtain assistance in 
prosecuting the work of exploration. 

In answer to this appeal Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson and Miss J. M. 
Morris, accompanied by Miss B. de Cardi of the London Museum, 
visited the site at the beginning of August, and, though unable to 
find more than an additional five graves, did valuable work in drawing 
up a full report, incorporating Mr. Abbott’s observations, illustrated 
by admirable drawings of the objects in his possession. Invited by 
Mr. Abbott to prepare a full account of the discoveries, I have had my 
task appreciably lightened, not only by this report and a similar one 
sent me by Mr. Martin, but also by the submission of almost the 
entire finds for personal examination. These consist of associated 
groups from graves and various unassociated objects collected by 
Mr. Abbott, and further, of a second collection of unasseciated relics 
which Dr. K. Fisher, headmaster of Oundle School, has entrusted to 
me, so ensuring that the final report shall present as complete a picture 
as is possible in view of the inevitable destruction of many graves by 
mechanical digging and a certain amount of thoughtless but un- 
preventable pillaging by onlookers. That this should have occurred 

Archaeologia, x\viii, 327 ff. 

2 The list of unassociated objects in the possession of Mr. Abbott, Mr. Preston, and 
Oundle School taken together is a long one, and apart from those which can definitely be 
assigned to graves included in Mr. Abbott’s schedule, there is a sufficient residue to make 
an appreciable addition to the ascertained number of graves the details of which are known. 


For instance I have noted in the Oundle series alone parts of eight sets of sleeve-clasps; 
Mr. Abbott’s list has two more. Again his list provides evidence of five more spears. 
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is all the more deplorable, because here apparently in the whole 
history of the archaeology of Anglo-Saxon Northamptonshire an 
opportunity presented itself for obtaining a fairly complete idea of the 
contents of the largest cemetery of the period that has so far been 
brought to light in the county. 
The following report incorporates Mr. Atkinson’s observations 
on the site and his catalogue of the finds, the latter expanded after 


Fic. 1. Nassington, Northants: map showing position of Anglo-Saxon Cemetery 
Scale: 3 inches to 1 mile 


examination of the objects. I have appended notes on particular 
classes of objects and have attempted to evaluate the relation of the 
persons buried in the cemetery to other settlers in the Nene valley 
and neighbouring districts. 

The objects have been submitted for cleaning and treatment to 
Mr. V. R. Rickard of the Ashmolean Museum, where also the 
necessary photography has been carried out. For most of the line 
drawings I am indebted to Miss Gabrielle Sowerby; the plan of the 
site was prepared by Mr. Atkinson. 


The cemetery lies about half a mile south-east of the village of 
Nassington and about seven miles west of Peterborough (O.S. 6 in. 
Northants., XIII, NW.). The site is a gravel slope on the west bank 
of the river Nene just above 50 ft. O.D., some 25 ft. above the river — 
and 400 yards distant from it (fig. 1). 
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Here an old gravel-pit was reopened in June 1942. In order to 
expose the gravel the top soil, here about 2 ft. in depth, was removed 
by a mechanical scraper. It was during this process that the existence 
of the cemetery was discovered. 

The circumstances of the discovery did not unfortunately permit a 
proper exploration of the site to be made, for when the find was 
reported the top soil was in process of being cleared by a mechanical 
scraper. In part this soil had been removed and many graves destroyed, 
in part the soil had been partially removed leaving only the base of a 
pot or a few of the larger bones of a skeleton exposed. The work was 
continuing all the time and the graves were being rapidly scraped 
away. 

It was from these destroyed graves that the majority of the finds 
now at Oundle as well as the unassociated objects saved by Mr. 
Abbott originated. The graves partly exposed could only be examined 
cursorily as time and conditions permitted before the whole was swept 
into the spoil-heap. 

The three cinerary urns came from this area; all had been smashed 
by the scraper and the sherds collected by the workmen in the un- 
baring. 

Not until rst August could Mr. Atkinson and his companions 
arrive at Nassington, by which time the site had been very much 
disturbed. In many places the mechanical scraper had removed all 
the top soil and 6 in. of the underlying gravel, in others, though some 
top soil remained, looting had been very extensive. Three graves, 
however, were discovered, more or less undisturbed, and in addition 
there were noted traces of Romano-British occupation scattered over 
the north and west sides of the site. 

A complete plan of the gravel-pit was surveyed by Mr. Atkinson 
on ascale of 15 ft. to the inch. It (pl. xxr) shows the edge of the gravel- 
pit on 2nd August 1942 and the limits of the area upon which the 
top soil still remained on 12th August. The graves numbered in 
arabic figures are those examined by Mr. Abbott; those marked A to E 
were explored by boys from Oundle School. Mr. Atkinson discovered 
graves F and G ina very mutilated state and excavated those numbered 
I-III. 

It is to be regretted that time did not permit the collection of 
material from which the physical type represented at this cemetery 
could be determined. It was observed, however, that in general the 
bones were large and well formed. One skeleton (grave III) measured 
6 ft. from the distal end of the tibia to the fourth cervical vertebra 
when lying fully extended, and must have been nearly 7 ft. tall during 
life. One fragment of skull discovered was of exceptional thickness 
(16 mm.). 

An examination of the bones shows very clearly that many of the 
deceased had suffered from severe arthritis and rheumatism. 
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Romano-BritisH PEriop 


Traces of Romano-British occupation were found, mainly at the 
north end of the site. To the north of the pit were three shallow 
depressions, some 9 in. deep in the gravel subsoil. Those numbered 
I and II contained scraps of coarse gritty pottery, charcoal, and animal 
bones. No. III contained a circular patch of dark earth, 2 ft. 7 in. in 
diameter and 14 in. thick, in which were numerous pieces of carbonized 
wood which may represent the base of some wooden vessel. There 
were three hearths in various parts of the site, and on the east side of 
the pit an occupation-site about 12 ft. in diameter, which yielded a 
piece of Samian ware and coarse pottery of a better quality than that 
found elsewhere. 


ANGLo-Saxon PErRIop 


About fifty graves were found containing inhumations and three 
cremations. Their positions, for the most part approximate only, are 
marked on the site-plan. A schedule of their contents follows below. 


Cremations 


1. Urn, bowl-shaped, with wide mouth, hollow neck round which is a row of 
stamped ~~ between two bands of triple lines (fig. 2). On the body are large oval 


Fic. 2. Decorated vase containing cremation 1 (4) 


bosses between which are panels of incised and stamped decoration defined by bands 
of triple lines. H. 7 in.; diam. 9 in. It contained burnt bones and a spindle-whorl 
or toggle of bone; fragment of an ivory ring; piece of an iron key; a small bronze 
ring; fragments of bronze sheet, including one of waisted elliptical shape, L. 1 in., 
perforated at either end. 

2. Pot, undecorated, soft paste, badly baked. H. c. 6 in.; diam. 6 in. It con- 
tained only burnt bones. 

3. Urn, decorated, hard well-baked, reconstructed from sherds found on the 
surface. H. 7 in.; diam. 8 in. estimated. Round the neck stamped dot and double- 
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circles above three lines and below, four-dot stamps above two lines; on the body 
large oval bosses and between them panels of patterns of incised lines. 


Inhumations 


1.1 Child, c. 12 years old, lying on 1. side, fully extended. Head to W. 
On clavicles: two small-long brooches, cross-pattee derivative (not a pair). 
(a) type c. L. 34 in. (4) type c. L. 2} in. (pl. xxvuu, d; 1 a and 1 b).? 
On breast: circular bronze swastika brooch, open-work design. Diam. 13 in.; 
border decorated with punched Y motives (pl. xxtv, a). 


35b 
Fic. 3. Undecorated pottery from graves (}) 


35a 


2. Adult male, lying fully extended and partly on |. side. Head to NW. 
By head: pot, plain black. H.7}in.; diam. 7 in.; diam. of mouth, 4 in. (fig. 3). 
By waist: strap-tag, bronze. L. 1} in. 
By feet: pot, small, well-baked, with three pierced lugs. H. 2 in. (fig. 3). 


1 The objects definitely associated with graves are numbered in the plates to correspond 
with the register of graves in the text. Other objects marked M, O, or P are miscellanea 
not identified with any particular grave, and are in the possession of Mr. Abbott, Oundle 
School, and Mr. Preston respectively. Where two or more objects belonging to the same 
grave or to one of the three miscellaneous groups occur on the same plate, they are dis- 
tinguished by the additional letters a, 4, c, etc. 

2 'The classification employed in this paper for ‘smitten? brooches and sleeve-clasps 
accords with that which I have adopted in a paper entitled “The Distribution of the 
Angles and Saxons Archaeologically Considered’, which is to be published in Archaeologia, 
vol. xci, its appearance in vol. Lxxx1x having been unfortunately shelved owing to the 
exigencies of paper control. 
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3. Adult male. Head to SW. 

By |. shoulder: shie/d-boss, iron, domed with concave wall (imperfect); and 
grip, with traces of wood. L. 6} in. 

By waist: tweezers, bronze. L. 2 in. 

Part of iron key. 

Part of iron dnife. 

Bead?, a partially bored fossil. 

4. Adult woman, fully extended. Head to NW. Grave partly disturbed. 

On breast: two beads, polychrome (green, brown, and yellow), tubular. 

5. Grave opened by workmen. Said to have contained a fully extended 
skeleton, possibly in a wooden coffin with bronze fittings, destroyed by the mechani- 
cal excavator. 

Two applied brooches, gilt bronze, with central stud and zoomorphic orna- 
ment. Diam. 2} in. (p. 115 and pl. xx, a). 

Square-headed brooch, large, gilt bronze, with zoomorphic decoration (p. 116 
and pl. xx1v, 4). 

6. Adult female. 

Two circular brooches, gilt bronze, with hexagonal design of masks. Diam. 
in. (p. 116, pl. a; fig. O). 

Pair of sleeve-clasps, decorated. All are in the Oundle Collection. 

, lying fully extended. Head to SW. 

Under |. pelvis: three seys, iron, all imperfect. 

Parts of three key-rings, iron. 

Three rods, iron (parts of keys?). L. 4 in. 

8. Male, fully extended. Head to SW. Tall with heavy bones. 

No finds. 

9. Probably male, fully extended. Head to NW. 

No finds. 

10. ‘Two skeletons lying side by side, facing; arms bent. Heads to S. 

Three cruciform brooches (looted). 

Necklace of beads (looted). 

Rough brooch or buckle made from the corona of a deer-antler (looted). It had 
an iron pin. 

11. Adult female. Grave opened by workmen. 

Near neck: three swastika brooches, circular. All diam. 2} in. A pair with 
border of punched VY, and a single piece, with border of punched ~. 
(pl. xxrv, @). 

Pin, bronze, with tubular hammer-head, from a large Celtic penannular 
brooch. L. 2§ in. (p. 124, and pl. xxx). 

Ring, tinned bronze. Diam. 1} in. 

Pricker, bronze, with suspension-ring in ornamental head. L. 3} in. (pl. xxx). 

Mount? for mouth of knife-sheath, bronze. 

Necklace of beads, 40 amber, 7 bugles, and 1 small, blue glass. 

12. Two skeletons, said to have been fully extended in a very deep grave. 

By heads: three pots; (a) plain black. H. 5} in.; diam. 6 in. (4) plain black. 
H. 4 in.; diam. 4 in. (c) plain black. H. 5 in.; diam. 44 in.; this last may 
be of Ramane-lbeiihs fabric; it is clearly similar to many sherds found 
on the site. 

13. Two skeletons lying side by side. Heads to S. turned slightly inwards. 
Eastern skeleton fully extended; western with legs slightly flexed. 
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E. skeleton. No finds. 

W. skeleton: 

On clavicles: two saucer brooches, bronze, with ‘weak star’ design. Diam. 
1} in. (pl. 4). 

At neck: oblong strap-plate, diam. 1} by 1 in., gilt bronze, originally with 
rivet at each corner; chased zoomorphic design imitating a Kentish 
prototype; square central boss, scored, with traces of red enamel (pl. 
XXIV, 4). 

Hanging from the saucer-brooches: necklace of beads, 46 amber, 28 blue, 
and 5 green glass oblate, and 1 of white glass paste with blue trellis-lines 
and red spots. 

By right hip: two prickers, bronze. L. 3} in. 

Ring, bronze, thin. Diam. { in. 

Ring, bronze, stout. Diam. 1} in. 

Link, bronze, square 1 in., with knobbed corners joined by rods, Celtic 
(p. 124 and pl. xxrt, 4). 

Sleeve-clasp: bronze, oval, formed of a thin back-plate with an applied upper 
plate which is embossed with an W design. L. over 14 in. 

Parts of sleeve-clasp, plain sheet bronze. L. 1} in. 

Key-ring, iron; flat section; penannular with bifurcate terminals. Diam. 
3} in. 

Three keys, iron. L. 84, 53, and fragment. 

Fragment of blue g/ass. 

14. Adult woman. Head to SW. 

On clavicles: pair of penannular brooches, bronze, with recoiled terminals. 
Diam. 1? in. (pl. ¢; 19).! 

On breast: cruciform brooch, bronze; head downwards, foot pointing to r. 
shoulder; cast side-knobs. L. c. 44 in. (pl. xxv). 

On breast, hanging from brooches: string of beads, 48 glass, glass paste, and 
amber: g blue and green paste, small; 2 red paste, small; 7 pale glass, 
some segmented; 2 white, small and 1 larger; 1 clear white; 2 white 
blue bands; 1 blue and 3 green glass; 3 polychrome; 1 olive-green glass 
with white bands; 3 prismatic, square, green and blue, red and green, and 
blue; 3 small barrel and 8 irregular amber. 

With the beads: four rings, bronze wire, one with pendant bronze disc 
(coin?). Diam. 1 in. 

On |. hip: iron. 

Key, iron, imperfect. 

Fragment of buckle, iron. 

15. Adult female, lying fully extended, slightly on 1. side; 1. arm bent. Head 


to NW. 


On clavicles: two swastika brooches, bronze openwork. Diam. 13 in. 
(pl. xxrv, a). 

On breast: pin, large bronze, with polyhedral knob surmounted by a loop 
with suspension-ring. L. 44 in. 

On wrists: s/eeve-clasps, sheet bronze (one pair looted) with narrow metal 
notched bar applied to the inner edges. L. 1} in. (pl. xxrx, 4). 

16. Female?, fully extended. Head to NW. 

On clavicles: two circular swastika brooches, bronze openwork, decorated on 


Marked 1g in error. 
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two borders and on central design with punched dots. Diam. 2 in. 
(pl. xx1Vv, a). 

By r. hip: ring, bronze, diam. 1# in. and whorl, bone, diam. 1? in. 

On |. wrist: sleeve-clasp, sheet bronze embossed with three rows of large 
spots. L. 1 in. 

Knife, iron, imperfect. 

Part of ring, iron. 

17. Adult female, extended. Head to NW. Grave disturbed. 

On clavicles: two brooches, bronze; (a) small cruciform with round upper 
knob, lateral knobs missing; oblong, faceted foot with long pin-catch. 
L. over 2} in. (pl. xxv); (4). trefotl-headed, type c; lobes of head with 
nicked edges; thin, elegant bow; faceted foot with nicked, crescentic finial. 
L. 23 in. (pl. xxvi, a). 

Hanging from brooches: string of 11 oblate beads, blue and black glass, small 
white and variegated paste. 

Three fragments of comb, bone with iron rivets. 

Portion of perforated disc (coin ?). 

18. Adult in extended position. Head to N. Grave looted. 

Bead, oblate blue glass. 

19. Adult, in extended position. Head to NW. 

On r. clavicle: penannular brooch, flat iron, with recoiled terminals. Diam. 
2 in. 

String of beads, 13 amber, 3 blue glass bugles, 2 segmented, blue and white 
glass, 1 red paste, and a small bronze sp/it ring. 

20. Grave disturbed, probably containing two skeletons. On E. side part of 
an adult skeleton. 

On |. clavicle: small-long brooch, square-headed, type a ii, with crescentic 
foot. Head and foot decorated with punched triangles filled with three 
spots. L. 2? in. (pl. xxvmu, 4). 

By pelvis: small-long brooch, pair to the above. 

On wrists: sleeve-clasps, sheet bronze embossed with border of spots enclosing 
lentoid strokes in alternating horizontal and vertical pairs. L. 1} in. 
(pl. xxrx, 4). 

By r. hip: hoop of buckle, oval, iron. Diam. 1 in. 

21. Adult female, extended. Head to NW. 

On clavicles: two small-long brooches: (a) trefoil-headed, type 4, with wide 
triangular foot. L. 2 in. (4) Cross-pattee derivative, type ¢. L. 2} in. 
(pl. xxvuu, and 4). 

Hanging from brooches: string of beads, 2 amber, 33 blue glass, 1 yellow 
and I green paste, and a small bronze ring. 

At 1. hip: dnife, iron. L. c. 3} in. 

Fragment of bronze clasp(?). 

22. Adult male, fully extended. Head to W. 

On |. of head: drinking-cup, wooden staves with bronze mounts, decorated 
with line of punched C round lower edge of upper band; stays engraved with 
borders of chain or horizontal strokes. H. 3 in.; diam. 4 in. (pl. xxu, a). 

Knife, iron, with handle of wood decorated with strips of bronze, } in. wide, 
fastened to the wood by bronze tacks. 

Near knife: pin, iron, with head beaten flat at upper end and coiled into a 
tight spiral head. L. 74 in. (pl. xxx). 
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23. Male. Head to NW. 

By r. shoulder: spear-head, iron. L. 94 in. (blade 6 in.). 

By |. hip: &néfe, iron, L. 6 in., and key, iron, L. 73 in. (fig. 4). 

On |. wrist: s/eeve-clasp, sheet bronze decorated with outer row of punched 
¢ and inner row of embossed spots; at the contingent edges narrow 
applied bar with transverse pairs of engraved lines (type a). L. c. 14 in. 
(pl. xxrx, 4). 

Part of ring, iron. 


Fic. 4. Iron spear-heads, shield-grip, and key (4) 


24. Child, 12-14 years old. 
On clavicles: two small-long brooches, square-headed with concave sides, 
pyramidal bow, and crescentic foot, type a ii. L. 2 in. (pl. xxvm1, 4). 
Bead, spherical green glass. 
25. Adult male, legs slightly flexed, hands on hips. 
At 1. of head: spear-head, iron. L. 9} in. (blade, 4 in.) (fig. 4). 
By shoulder: shie/d-boss, iron; conical top rising to a blunt spike; concave 
wall. H. 3} in.; diam. 5 in. (Fig. 5.) Part of grip, iron. 
By r. hip: two buckles, iron hoops (one with bronze shank) and folded 
bronze plates (pl. xxx). 
Knife, iron. L. 43 in. 
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26. Adult male, fully extended; arms bent. Head to N. 
By r. side of head: spear-head, iron. L. 13 in. 
By |. hip: dnife, iron. L. 5 in. 
27 A. » Head to N. Only legs remaining, the upper part of the body 
having been destroyed by a later grave (27 B). 
No finds. 


Fic. 5. Iron shield-bosses (4) 


27 B. , lying somewhat contracted; legs flexed on 1. side. Head to N. 

By 1. shoulder: spear-head, iron with rivet in socket. L. 10} in. (blade, 

in. 

By head: shield-boss, iron; domed with disc knob and concave wall; five 
circular bronze studs on flange. H. 3 in.; diam. 54 in. (Fig. 5.) 

By 1. hip: An#fe, iron, imperfect. 

On 1. wrist: sleeve-clasp, bronze. 

Part of iron £nife and another iron fragment. 

28. Female, lying slightly on r. side. Head to W. 

On clavicles: two annular brooches, flat bronze, with iron pins; borders of 
punched circlets. Diam. 2 in. (pl. xxmu, ¢). 

Hanging from brooches: string of 17 beads, amber, blue-green, red and 
brown glass and glass-paste. 

On breast near beads: two small rings with tags, bronze. 

On breast, below beads: large cruciform brooch, bronze, head downwards, 
decorated with punched circles and semicircles; rectangular excrescences 
on knobs; square boss on bow; heavily moulded mask on foot (Aberg, 
group IV). L. 5 in. (pl. xxvm). 

On either side of breast: large cruciform brooch (Aberg, group IV); (a) round 
knobs with small, flat-topped excrescence, small rounded lappets, and 
notched brow on animal-head foot; decoration of punched dots. L. 5% in. 
(pl. xxvz). (4) Flat excrescence on upper knob; small excrescence on 
smaller lateral knobs; square boss on bow; decoration of chevrons and 
semicircles. L. 5? in. (pl. xxv). 

On wrists: sleeve-clasps, bronze, sheet bronze, the applied bars missing. 
L. 1} in. 

By |. hip: &nife, iron, imperfect. 

Part of bone ring. Diam. 1} in. 

29. Adult, probably male, fully extended. Head to N. The whole grave was 
covered with large stones. 


No finds. 
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30. » fully extended. 

By hip: three large seys, iron; one T-shaped. Iron ring and other iron objects 
(looted). 

Sleeve-clasps, plain sheet bronze. 

Amulet, bone cut and abraded, with bronze wire suspension-ring (pl. xxx). 
The nearest approach to a possible determination of the bone is the 
pisiform of one of the Bovidae, of the size of the Chillingham ox. 

31. Female, extended; arms bent. Head to E. By the hand a child’s skull. 

On 1. clavicle: annular brooch, bronze; broad, flat with notch and stops; 
border of circlets. Diam. 1{ in. (pl. xxm, c). 

At neck: segmented white glass bead. 

At r. hip, under r. hand: large cruciform brooch, bronze, with zoomorphically 
ornamented upper knob and lappets; round lateral knobs with small 
excrescences Tees, group IV). L. 5? in. (pl. xxvz). 

Two halves of sleeve-clasps, bronze. (a) Sheet bronze embossed with three 
rows of circlets. L. 1? in. (6) Type a, with applied bar with engraved 
transverse lines and row of punched quatrefoils. L. 14 in. (pl. xxrx). 

Two bucket-pendants, bronze (see grave 1). 

Purse-ring, ivory. Diam. 43 in. (pl. xxx). 

Bead, segmented white glass. 

Finger-ring, silver, decorated with border of punched triangles. 

Knife, iron, tang broken. L. 4 in. 

Ring, iron. Diam. 2 in. 

Buckle, iron hoop and folded bronze plate, small. 

32. Female. Head to SE. 

On I. clavicle: small-long brooch, bronze; panelled square-head, type 4; 
hammer-shaped foot; decoration of punched borders of ¢. L. 23 in. 
(pl. 4). 

On r. clavicle: annular brooch, bronze, decorated with punched ~. Diam. 
13 in. (pl. xxi, ¢). 

On breast: cruciform brooch, bronze, foot missing (old break); large, flat, 
semicircular knobs, lateral ones notched; flat, semicircular lappets (Aberg, 
group IV). L. to bottom of lappets c. 34 in. (pl. xxv). 

Mount of bucket, bronze, bifurcated with upcurved beaked heads. H. 12 in.; 
W. 2} in. (pl. xxx). 

33- » fully extended. Head to NW. 

On clavicles: two applied brooches, bronze (not a pair), with flat-topped 
central stud; gilt plates with zoomorphic designs. Diam. 2} and 2} in. 
(pl. a). 

On breast: large sguare-headed brooch, gilt bronze; foot broken; chased and 
punched decoration (see p. 117). L. 5} in. (pl. xx1v, 4). 

By |. hip: rig, iron. 

By |. femur: fey, iron. L. ¢. 8 in., on suspension-ring and fife, iron (tip 
broken), rusted together. 

Strap-tag, bronze. 

Plate, bronze, heart-shaped. L. 1 in. 

Fragment of green g/ass. 

34. Child, 12-14 years old. Head to SW. 
Fragmentary pot; wide mouth, hollow neck, carinated shoulder, rounded 


body. H. 5 in.; diam. 6 in. (fig. 3). 
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Bronze cruciform brooches (4) 
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35. Child, 10-12 years old, lying on 1. side, r. arm bent, legs flexed. Head to S. 
On r. wrist: half of sleeve-clasp (lost). 
Behind head: small, plain pot, lying on side. H. 3} in.; diam. 4 in. 
By side: pot, brown burnished, slightly carinated. H. 5} in.; diam. 6} in. 
36. Double burial, looted by lorry-drivers.* 
ist body. “Two cruciform brooches, bronze (looted). 
Sleeve-clasps, bronze. 
and body. Spear-head, iron (looted). 
‘Two feys, iron, fragmentary. 
37. Double burial. Heads to NW. 
Eastern skeleton. Adult male, fully extended, 1. arm bent, hand on 
breast. 
Western skeleton. Adult female, legs bent backwards from pelvis. 
E. body. 
To |. of head: spear-head, iron. L. 113 in. (blade, 6 in.). 
On |. wrist: piece of bronze bent at one end, perforated at other. L. ? in.; 
diam. 1 in. 
W. body. 
On clavicles: two small-long brooches, bronze, trefoil-headed (type & ii), 
decorated with engraved circlets. L. 3} in. (pl. xxv, a). 
At neck: ring, iron, oval. Diam. 14 in. 
At waist: knife, iron, L. 4 in., and two oval iron buckles. Diam. 1} in. 
Half a sleeve-clasp, sheet bronze embossed with trellis of dots with a 
fram-border of the same. L. 14 in. (pl. xxrx, 4). 
Ring, iron spiral of two turns. 
38. Male, fully extended, very stout bones. Head to E. 
By head: shze/d-boss, iron, domed, disc knob, concave wall. H. 3 in.; diam. 
63 in. 
By hip: &nife, iron (point broken). 
39. Adult male, fully extended. Head to E. 
By |. hip: évzfe, iron. L. 3% in., and two iron keys. 
40. Adult male. Head to E. 
At |. of head: shield-boss, iron; disc-topped stud, domed with concave wall. 
H. 3} in. 
At |. hip: énife, iron, L. 4} in., and ring, iron, diam. 1 in. 
41. Male, fully extended, lying on r. side. Head to S. 
Behind head: pot, plain black. H. 5 in.; diam. 54 in. (fig. 3). 
42. Adult male. 
To r. of head: large spear, iron. L. 14 in. 
By |. pelvis: knife, iron. L. 44 in. 
On r. pelvis: buckle and ring, iron. 
43. Adult male. 
By |. pelvis: shield-boss, iron (damaged), and &uife, iron. L. 6 in. 
44. Scattered bones in deep grave, including skull and arm-bones, but pelvis 
missing. 
Near skull: pot, small, badly baked, soft red ware. H. 3 in.; diam. 3} in. 
fi 
= Ss disturbed and bones scattered by excavator. 
Near head: lower half of pot. H. 4 in.; diam. 44 in. 


! Several graves in this area were looted and any finds are now dispersed. 
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46. Grave disturbed and bones scattered. 

Lower half of pot, thick black paste. H. 4} in.; diam. 54 in. 

Pot (found by workmen). H. 2} in.; diam. 54 in. 

A. Adult female; legs crossed at ankles; 1. hand along 1. side; r. hand on r, 
side. Skull of child, about 12 months old, on crook of arm. Head to NNW. 

In |. hand: &nife, iron, tang missing. 

On middle joint of 1st finger of |. hand: finger-ring, silver, spiral band of 
two turns, decorated. 

On bottom joint of little finger of |. hand: ring, silver. 

On |. wrist: ring, ivory. Diam. 4 in. 

On breast: disk-brooch, bronze; lightly convex and embossed with an outer 
ring of 63 spots and an inner ring of 20 spots around a small central boss. 
Diam. 2} in. (pl. 4). 

On clavicles: two penannular brooches; flat section, decorated with ~ 
motives. Diam. 2 in. (pl. xx1u, ¢). 

At neck: string of beads, 53 amber, 3 dull ‘amber coloured’, 1 jet, and half- 
way round a thin bronze cylinder. 

Key, iron. 

B. Adult female, about 50 years old; |. hand by side; r. hand on pelvis. 
Head to S. 

On breast: large cruciform brooch, bronze (Aberg, group IV); knobs cast 
in one piece with the brooch, and with large rectangular excrescences; 
rectangular lappets and exaggerated muzzle on animal-head foot; decorated 
with borders of punched circles. L. 5? in. (pl. xxvm). 

At waist: buckle, with iron hoop and folded bronze plate (pl. xxx). 

Round r. humerus: string of 27 beads, with bronze wire clip, jet, blue and 
green glass, and amber. 

By r. humerus: évife, iron. L. 44 in. 

Clasp or buckle, bronze, oblong with open middle; rivet at each corner and 
iron tang. L. over 1 in.; W. # in. 

C. Child, about 12 years old ,lyingona prepared layer of cleansand. Head toSW. 

In r. hand: knife, iron. i. 44 in. 

At waist: buck/e, with iron hoop and folded bronze plate. 

D. Adolescent. Skull on patch of prepared sand; legs crossed; wisdom teeth 
erupted. Head to NW. 

No finds. 

r. arm across waist. Head to W. 
By head: pottery vesse/; broken. 

By 1. side: Anife, iron. L. 64 in. 

Head toW. 

Two small-long brooches, bronze, types bi, aii. L. 2} in. (pl. xxvutt, 4). 

Sleeve-clasp, bronze, decorated (pl. xxrx, 4). 

Knife, iron. L. 8} in. 

G. Probably adolescent. Removed by mechanical digger; only 1. foot remain- 
ing. Head to W. 

No finds. 

I. Female, body extended; |. leg slightly flexed; 1. arm by 1. side; r. hand on hip. 

Head to S. 

On clavicles: two small-long brooches, bronze; square-headed type, but with 
head of trapezoidal shape; large crescentic foot. L. 2} in. (pl. xxvumt, 4). 
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At neck of dress: 10 small pendants, bronze, in the form of miniature 
buckets (fig. 6). 

Beneath r. shoulder: &nife, iron. 

Between lumbar vertebrae: iron point. 

On wrists: pair of sleeve-clasps, bronze. 

Beside |. femur: small sp/it-ring, bronze. 


Fic. 6. Bronze bucket-pendants from grave I (+) 


II. Probably adult male, extended; arms by sides. (Skull, clavicles, and humeri 
missing.) The upper part of the spine had been moved bodily out of position, 
showing that the grave had been disturbed before decomposition of the cartilage 
was complete. Head to W. 

On r. hip: iron. 
At waist: buckle, iron. 

III. Adult male, of exceptional height (see p. 102); legs extended; |. hand on 

r. hip; r. hand on chest. Head to W. 
On I. side of waist: buckle, iron. 


Orientation 

The orientation of those graves for which details are available shows a 
marked irregularity, and it may be interesting to compare the Nassington 
cemetery with others in various parts of the country, exclusive of Kent 
where a westerly orientation is almost the invariable practice. 


N. | NE.| E. | SE.| 8. |8W.| W. |NW. 
Nassington (Northants.) ‘ | 3 7! 
Brighthampton (Oxon.) ‘ I 3 | mi 
Little Wilbraham (Cambs.) . | 10 | 8 | 10] 14] 53 | 34} 37 10 
Abingdon (Berks.) ote | 12 | 61 | 14 
Long Wittenham (Berks.) I 115 | 54 | 96] 9 
Sleaford (Lincs) . 236 | .. 
Alfriston (Sussex) I I | I 8 | 2 94 I 


It is known that Holywell Row is relatively speaking a comparatively 
late cemetery, while Alfriston presents many features which point in 
the same direction, possibly influenced by Kent. Of Sleaford it is 
harder to judge, though here, too, as at Marston St. Lawrence, early 
evidence is scarce. The two Berkshire cemeteries come fairly close 
together, but the greater irregularity at Abingdon may be accounted 
for by the large proportion of cremation and a consequent retardation 
of adoption of a regular orientation. If, as has been held, this regularity 


At) 
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bears any relation to the spread of Christianity, the three cemeteries 
at the head of the schedule show little sign of it, and especially Nassing- 
ton and Little Wilbraham where the number with a northerly or near- 
northerly orientation is unusually high. 


Grave-furniture 


The relics recovered from this cemetery form an unusually varied 
collection, inasmuch as coming from a site within Bede’s Mid-Anglia 
they include not only objects which are normally regarded as dis- 
tinctive respectively of Anglian or Saxon cultural groups, but also 
others which are of native (Celtic) fabric or represent a survival of 
Celtic types. 

Dealing first with objects from the graves of men, these, it will 
seem, do not differ from those found in other parts of the country, 
though the absence of swords is to be noted. 

Iron. Shield-bosses are of ordinary types (fig. 5), domed or more 
conical in shape with plain or disc-topped spike. In a few cases the 
grip or handle of the shield was present. One from grave 3, of normal 
type with hollow middle in which the wooden element of the grip 
was fixed, had on its external face, as Mr. Atkinson noted at the 
time of discovery, distinct markings of some strip-like covering. 
These partially disappeared in the process of cleaning, but on the 
surface of the iron transverse ridges, about } in. apart, can still be 
detected, suggesting corrosion of the iron between the edges of a 
strip-binding around the handle in order to give a better grip. Another 
handle among unassociated material (fig. 4) presents a different 
problem; the rivets, the heads of which appear in the drawing, are 
those which secured the wooden part of the grip; those by which the 
bar was affixed to the shield-board must have been clenched in the fork 
at either end. Also amongst the unassociated objects is a rivet with an 
unusually large head, 2 in. in diameter, which may have served such 
a purpose. 

There are several spear-heads, as usual of varying forms, averaging 
13 in. in length (fig. 4). One piece in the Oundle collection (pl. xx1x, a) 
calls for special notice; it is a well-preserved example, 15 in. long, 
with a rather thin blade forged in two planes and has a long socket with 
two projecting tongues at the lower end. Over these a ferrule has been 
driven down to secure them firmly against the shaft, and the rivet, 
instead of passing as normally transversely through the sides of an 
open socket, was here passed only through the back of the socket and 
clenched on the opposite face immediately above the ferrule. 

Men and women alike were furnished with a small knife, 4 to 6 in. 
long, but no man’s grave produced an example of the long, fighting 
knife or seax. 

Bronze-mounted wooden buckets or drinking-stoups are almost 
exclusively found with men. One from grave 22 (pl. xxu, a) is 
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a modest affair, only 3 in. high, but from remains of another with a 
considerable amount of decoration Mr. Atkinson has attempted a 
restoration resulting in a vessel, 3} in. high, widening downwards 
from 6} in. at the mouth to 8 in. at the base. A relic of another ornate 
bucket is the fitting found in grave 32 (pl. xxx); it is one of a pair 
of mounts, afixed one at each side of the bucket at the base of the 
handle. 

As usual the graves of women supply the richer and the most 
informative portion of the archaeological harvest. In point of variety 
one would have to go to one of the south Cambridgeshire cemeteries 
like Barrington to find their equal. The most important and interest- 
ing element in the furniture of the women’s graves is the brooches; 
these include all the well-known types, applied, saucer, penannular, 
annular, disc, swastika, large square-headed, cruciform, and numerous 
varieties of small-long brooch. 

Applied. Four examples are in Mr. Abbott’s collection, a pair from 
grave § (pl. xxi, 2) and two, not a pair, from grave 33 (pl. xxi11, a). 
All of them have been furnished with disc-topped studs; in three 
cases these have been soldered to the back-plate, in the fourth riveted 
through it. This latter example shows clearly that the embossed 
upper plate was soldered close to the back-plate, for a shoulder at 
the base of the stud is elevated no more than a fraction above the 
back-plate and in addition traces of the decoration of the upper plate 
are impressed on the oxide of the back-plate. 

A novel feature of those from grave 5 is the presence of four tags 
projecting vertically from the back-plate, evidently designed to re- 
inforce the weak joint of the encircling frame. All the brooches are 
decorated with an outer band of zoomorphic ornament, those from 
grave 5 in an unusually heavy style out of which it is impossible to 
isolate any individual animal. Within this border two beaded rings 
enclose a rayed centre, each ray composed of a pair of strokes. 

Of the brooches from grave 33 (pl. xxi, @) one has a zoomorphic 
medley within two beaded rings, a narrow, zoomorphic border (badly 
worn), and a central ring of linked hooks, a misuse of the tendril 
design that occurs on some saucer-brooches, as at Linton Heath, 
Cambridgeshire, and at Farnham Hill, Salisbury. 

On the second brooch the inner plate is a mere wreck, but for- 
tunately just enough is preserved to permit a reconstruction of the 
design. Here, too, there is an inner ring of double-spoked rays; 
the outer ring is divided into four panels (presumably filled with 
zoomorphic ornament) by four triangular panels, their apices pointed 
outwards, each containing a crude mask. It almost certainly repeats 
the design on a well-preserved brooch from Duston, Northants., now 
in Northampton Museum.’ From that cemetery more than one brooch 

: 1 E. T. Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, pl. xx, c; Archaeologia, \xiii, 
pl. xxvii, 7. 
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makes use of the double-spoked ray round the centre. Whether used 
elsewhere I cannot say, for no more than the back-plate has been 
preserved in so many of this fragile type of brooch, particularly in 
Mid Anglia and near Cambridge, in both of which areas large applied 
brooches with a diameter of 2 in. or more are of common occurrence. 

The Oundle varia include an interesting pair from grave 6 (pl. 
XXIII, 4) on which six masks are arranged in a circle divided hexagonally 
by beaded lines. Around a central stud is a broken stellate motive, 
while the outer border is filled with a series of winged circles alternately 
arranged inwards and outwards, evidently a misinterpretative render- 
ing of a running scroll. The various registers are bounded by a lentoid 
beading. The main design, more heavily treated, occurs on a pair 
from Kempston, Beds.! 

Saucer. Only one pair is recorded, from grave 13 (pl. xx1m, 3), 
decorated with a weak star, i.e. with concave-sided rays, a fairly 
common pattern of which three other occurrences are known in the 
Nene valley. Others have been found in Warwickshire and Bedford- 
shire. The largest number, however, is six from the upper Thames 
region; Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire can only claim one each, 
while in the southern counties there is a single example from Surrey. 

Large square-headed. That from grave 5 closely resembles one from 
Little Wilbraham, grave 158,? at almost every point, so closely that it 
can be regarded as an output from the same workshop or a local 
imitation, as has been observed in the case of another group from 
Warwickshire.3 The chief differences are the lentoid studs at the 
upper corners of the head-plate, such as occur frequently on other 
midland specimens, the less boldly designed bow and the addition on 
the foot of two settings for glass or garnet, and finally the substitution 
of a coarsely chased billet ornament for punched circles in the border 
of the divided lozenge design which covers the middle of the foot. 
A brooch from West Stow Heath, Suffolk (Ashmolean Museum, 
1909.420), and another in the Ransom collection in the University 
Museum of Ethnology and Archaeology at Cambridge are closely 
related. 

Like that from Nassington, the Little Wilbraham brooch was 
associated with two applied brooches. The illustration does not permit 
close comparison of the ornament, except in so far as it is of a bold, 
zoomorphic character and in both cases the centre is encircled by a 
prominent radiate band. 

A brooch from Woodstone, Hunts. (imperfectly represented by 
Artis),4 evidently belongs to the same group, of which that from 
Tuxford, Notts.,5 may be regarded as the latest expression. 


1 V.C.H. Beds. I, coloured plate opposite p. 130, fig. 13. 

2 Hon. R. Neville, Saxon Odbsequies, pl. 2. 

3 Leeds, op. cit., p. 89; Antig. Fourn. xv, 110. 

4 Durobrivae, pl. Lv, 6. 5 V.C.H. Notts. i, 203, fig. facing 202. 
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It is not possible to cite any exact parallel to the brooch from grave 
33 (pl. xxiv, 4). It appears to be built up of a combination of several 
varieties. In outline and structure the head-plate recalls that of 
members of the group which I have elsewhere designated as Ken- 
ninghall I,! as may be seen by comparison with the three examples 
illustrated by Aberg in figs. 112-14,? more particularly in regard to 
the heavy upper corners and median projection of fig. 112 and the 
inner panel with double quatrefoil of fig. 114, a feature which recurs 
on others examples of the group. The artificer has, however, replaced 
the lightly decorated borders of the Kenninghall I type by the row 
of masks which adorn one of the largest groups of the great square- 
headed brooch. A similar combination is to be seen on an imperfect 
brooch from Brooke, Norfolk,3 where the design of the foot of the 
Kenninghall I brooches has been closely followed. 

In other respects the Kenninghall brooch has served as the model, 
as witness the grooved bow, a constant feature of the group, the round 
lobes on the foot, and the addition of an ornamental excrescence to 
each side of the foot. 

The chief interest of the brooch is perhaps the substitution of heads 
with curved beaks (cf. Aberg, fig. 113) on the corners of the head- 
plate for the more normal drooping heads with open jaws or the less 
common ‘rampant beast’. I can only adduce one exact parallel, a plain 
brooch from grave 111 at Little Wilbraham, Cambs., associated with 
two cruciform brooches of Aberg’s group III.s 

The third brooch (unassociated), though lacking its foot, un- 
questionably belongs to a large group known as the Haslingfield 
type. In point of details of decoration the Nassington example 
closely resembles specimens from Barrington (grave 11), Cambs.,7 
and from Market Overton, Rutland.® It stands apart in one respect, 
in having a grooved bow instead of the high, panelled bow which is 
normal for this group. As the distribution-map clearly demonstrates, 
the type belongs to the Cambridge region,? this and that from Market 
Overton being the only known outliers with the exception of a late 
derivative from Sleaford. 

The lobes of the Kenninghall I group are uniformly plain, though 
in some cases covered by a silver plate. Here the lobes are decorated 
in a manner not unlike those on a brooch from Hornton, Oxon.!° 

Cruciform. This is an interesting group. First comes the small 
example from grave 17 (pl. xxv, a), possibly the earliest object that 
the cemetery has yielded. For like two unquestionably early speci- 


' Leeds, op. cit. 85. 2 The Anglo-Saxons in England, 70-1. 
3 British Museum. + Leeds, op. cit. 48, 83. 

5 Neville, op. cit., pls. 2 and 6. © Leeds, op. cit. 84, pl. xxv, a. 

7 C. Fox, The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, pl. xxx, 1. 

8 Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 S., xxii, fig. facing p. 51. 

9 Leeds, op. cit. 87, fig. 18. 10 V.C.H. Oxon. i, 359, pl. xxv, c. 
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mens from Dorchester, Oxon., and Kempston, Beds.,! it is of small 
size, has a full-length pin-catch, and its foot is quite simple except 
for a little faceting, this marking the stage in the development of the 
brooch antecedent to the appearance of the animal head. 

In the possession of Mr. Preston is a late example of Aberg’s 
group I (pl. xxv, 4), L. 4} in., with all the knobs flat behind, but with 
the muzzle still free from the exaggerations of the later groups. 

Between the above two pieces and the other brooches of this class 
there is a wide gap. For all these belong to advanced stages marked 
not only by the addition of excrescences to the knobs, but also of 
lappets just below the bow and of exaggerated muzzles to the animal- 
head finial. The variation of these developments is particularly well 
illustrated in the three examples from grave 28 (pls. xxvi, xxvi1), of 
which that with rectangular excrescences on the knobs must come 
latest in time; it is to be noted that it occupied the principal place in 
the disposition of the jewellery of this richly equipped burial. The 
whole set is of remarkably massive fabric, on this piece the animal head 
being exceptionally deeply moulded. The same applies to the brooch 
from grave 31 (pl. xxv1) where the middle knob and lappets are 
adorned with animal heads like those on the corners of the great 
square-headed group. 

The specimen from grave B illustrates a further stage of development 
or deterioration, marked by clumsy exaggeration of the knobs and of 
the muzzle (pl. xxvi1). 

The imperfect brooch from grave 32 (pl. xxvi1) represents the 
nadir of the evolution described above. Unfortunately the foot is 
missing, but a good idea of its appearance can be obtained not only 
from specimens from Sleaford, Lincs., and Little Wilbraham (grave 
81), Cambs.,2 but even more closely from two found at Woodstone 
and figured by Artis;3 one of these allowing for inadequate reproduc- 
tion must almost have duplicated the Nassington brooch. The lappets 
here employed are to be seen in combination with the animal head of 
no. I from grave 28 on a fine piece found at Finedon in Northampton 
Museum.* 

As I have been able to show, the practice of adding excrescences to 
the knobs is essentially a feature of brooches in the Lark valley and 
south Cambridgeshire and must have been initiated in the former 
district. Elsewhere, except in its simplest form, it is uncommonly 
met with, the largest number in any one area occurring in the Nene 
valley. The principal brooch from grave 28, that from grave B, and 
one other from Sleaford are the only examples I can cite outside the 
Cambridge region. 


1 Antiq. Fourn. xliv, pi. a—b. 

2 Archaeologia, |, pl. xxxu, fig. 1; Neville, op. cit., pl. 2. 
3 Durobrivae, pl. iv, figs. 2 and 8. 

4 Op. cit., Tab. I, group IV, no. 171. 
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The latest and most elaborate type of the cruciform brooch (Aberg, 
group V) is lacking at Nassington, though well represented at Market 
Overton and at several Nene valley sites. 

Small-long. The brooches which fall under this general title, applied 
to them by the late Mr. Reginald Smith, can be distinguished as 
belonging to four main types and their derivatives. 

1. Trefoil-headed (pl. xxvii, a). What must be regarded as the 
earliest example typologically speaking is in Mr. Preston’s possession 
(pl. xxv, c), for the foot is of inconspicuous, sub-triangular form; near 
to it comes that from grave 21. 

But an attractive piece from grave 17 (pl. xxvii, @) may, to judge 
from its appearance and its association with the early cruciform brooch, 
be almost as early. Normally the crescentic foot characterizes a 
secondary stage in the evolution of the type and it is usual for the 
middle of the head-plate to have rectangular angles. Rounded notches 
between the lobes have previously only been noted on manifestly late 
specimens from Marston St. Lawrence,! but another variant of 
rounded notch is to be seen on an earlier pair from Holdenby.? The 
delicately made piece from Nassington suggests an even earlier 
divergence from the normal. 

By way of contrast brooches from Oundle and from grave 37 
(pl. xxvii1, 4; 37, Ocand O b) belong to two of the ultimate stages 
of development known from pagan cemeteries. In the later stage (O b) 
the middle knob has been made rectangular (compare the later cruci- 
form brooch), while the lateral knobs and the foot still remain notched 
in accordance with a precedent change of fashion. In the final stage 
all the knobs are rectangular. 

The earlier varieties of this type have a fairly wide distribution, in 
East Anglia and the midlands, but the later varieties are evidently an. 
east Anglian development and are rare elsewhere. To match these 
from Nassington two pairs are also known from Rothwell.3 

2. Cross potent. A stray example of this class (pl. xxvim, 4; O a) 
included in the Oundle collection is an interesting variant in that the 
arms of the cross have deep, lateral slits. This peculiarity in another 
form is met with on a brooch from Sporle, Norfolk,* to which the 
Nassington brooch affords a close parallel, except that the crescentic 
foot of the latter is heavier. It is not an early example of the type. 

From grave 32 comes an interesting derivative (pl. xxvi11, 4), unusual 
both by reason of the presence of a panel on the head-plate, normally 
confined to the cross-pattee and square-headed types, and also for its 


' Archaeologia, x\viii, pl. xxiv, from grave 14. 

2 Fourn. Northants. Nat. Hist. Soc. & Field Club, xi, 4, pl. 1; V.C.H. Northants. i, 
243, fig. 6. 

3 Northampton Museum and Cambridge (University Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology). 

4 J. Y. Akerman, Remains of Pagan Saxondom, pl. xxx1v, 3. 
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hammer-shaped foot. A closely comparable specimen is recorded 
from Woodstone.! 

3. Cross pattee. All (graves 1 and 21 and an unassociated specimen 
(pl. xxvii1, 6; I a, 1 6, 21, M)) belong to two derivatives of the form, 
not to the series of regular development. One of these derivatives 
(I 4 and M) is more common in the midlands than in East Anglia; 
the other two variants have a more wide-spread distribution, occurring 
in some numbers in East Anglia, in the midlands, as far north as 
Sleaford (five examples) and Yorkshire, and even at Mitcham, Surrey. 

4. Sguare-head. This type does not lend itself to much variation. 
The only point here to note is that there is only one example (pl. 
xxvil, 6; F b) of a short variety which has been found frequently in 
Warwickshire; its head-plate is panelled, a feature which rarely occurs 
outside the longer representatives of this class. 

Swastika (pl. xx1v, a). Nassington adds a quota of nine examples of 
this specialized type to a group the main distribution of which lies 
in the northern midlands in an area covering the middle Nene, Rut- 
land, and the upper Avon. The new discoveries added to ten from 
Woodstone and three at or near Islip seems to place the focus of the 
type in the middle Nene district. The possible implications of this 
distribution will be considered later. All that need be said here is that 
the association of brooch-types in grave I is a welcome contribution 
to the scanty evidence supplied by grave 116 at Little Wilbraham, 
which indicates that the form was still in vogue in the latter part of the 
sixth century. Evidence of its earlier history is, however, still to seek. 

Disc (pl. xx111, 4). In the Oundle collection are two examples of the 
normal form of this brooch, one which belongs essentially to southern 
England, south of a general line running from Cambridge to the upper 
reaches of the Warwickshire Avon. Grave I has, however, produced 
a novelty, much larger in size, not cast, but made from sheet-bronze, 
and slightly convex; it was associated with small-long brooches of the 
square-headed type, of mid-sixth century date. 

Penannular and Annular (pl. xxi, c). These two types may be 
considered together, for, as I have shown,3 they are closely related, 
are native in origin, and have a long history reaching back to pre- 
Roman times, when the penannular type with recurved terminals has 
been found on late Iron Age sites. The development of the annular 
brooch comes, however, much later, as it was initiated in the short 
period between the departure of Rome and the Anglo-Saxon invasions. 
Examples from Nassington illustrate the various changes in construc- 
tion which led up to the common annular type of Anglo-Saxon times. 
The penannular type has a fairly general distribution, but in contrast 
to the disc brooch the annular variety belongs to the Anglian districts 
north of the line already mentioned, though it is better known south 
of that line than is the disc brooch to the north of it. 

1 V.C.H. Hunts. i, 274, fig. 5. 2 Neville, Saxon Odbsequies. 3 Op. cit. 3-4. 
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There still remains the striking concentration of swastika brooches 
in the northern midlands. Regional distribution of folk-jewellery 
types, particularly brooches, cannot anywhere be regarded as purely 
fortuitous; attention has been drawn by numerous Scandinavian 
archaeologists to those of northern Europe in Roman and post-Roman 
times,! and they are quite well documented in Anglo-Saxon England, 
as | have endeavoured to show in the forthcoming monograph referred 
to on p. 104. In a paragraph on the swastika brooch I have there 
inclined to attach them to the Saxon element in Mid Anglia through 
its connexions with south Cambridgeshire. The number found in 
that district is, however, quite small and the new discoveries at 
Nassington would seem definitely to shift the focus of the type to the 
midlands. These brooches are certainly in no way related to the 
Anglian influences emanating from Suffolk, since to the best of my 
knowledge the type has not been recorded from there. Its origin is 
quite obscure, for the only continental parallel I can cite is a looped disc 
of the same form from Slesvig. If it was not introduced by invaders, it 
must be a localized adaptation of the native annular brooch by settlers 
in the midlands, and they to judge from the meagre number of associa- 
tions coupled with the Nassington evidence rather Saxon than Angle. 

Sleeve-clasps (pl. xx1x, 6). These adjuncts of feminine dress, un- 
known among the settlers in south-eastern England and Wessex, are by 
contrast a special feature of dress among the northern section of the 
invaders, particularly in the Cambridge region, where a considerable 
elaboration of form and decoration is to be found. The Nassington 
clasps are for the most part of the simpler types, small plates of sheet- 
bronze (a), either quite plain or embossed with spots (16, 31, and II), 
in one case with a trellis pattern (37), in another (20) with a frame of 
spots enclosing alternating pairs of vertical and horizontal bars. 
Many examples are reinforced by a cast-bars soldered on to the 
contingent edges (15, 23-31, and several unassociated specimens in 
the Oundle collection). These bars are commonly decorated with 
groups of engraved transverse lines, in one case with punched triangles 
(Oa). The plates may be plain or, as in the first mentioned group, 
embossed with spots. 

In the Oundle collection are three members of a suite (O d) belong- 
ing to type 4i in my classification, one of the simpler of the entirely 
cast varieties. It is composed of three plain squares from each of 
which projects a perforated lug and joining the squares are two trans- 
versely moulded bars. 

Two other clasps belong to one of the more elaborate types, (type /), 
one that is well represented in Cambridgeshire. Its decoration consists 
of a W-shaped arrangement of a zoomorphic motive, of which that 
from Nassington (grave F) provides a fairly good example. This type 
is usually cast, but here in grave 13 is one half of a clasp composed of 

E.g.O.Almgren, Nordeuropaische Fibelformen der ersten nachchristlichen F ahrhunderte. 
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a thin basis of sheet-bronze on which has been soldered a second thin 
plate embossed with a two-ringed bull’s-eye circle, a weak inter- 
pretation of the original design. 

Belt-fittings. Buckles are mostly of a simple kind, either a plain iron 
hoop or an iron hoop with a plate of folded bronze to which the strap 
has been riveted. A surface find (pl. xxx), in bronze of kidney-shape 
(shown before and after cleaning), can be contemporaneous with the 
earlier stage of the occupation, if it is not a piece of loot. For special 
notice two pieces may be singled out. One is the oblong, open-work 
plate from grave B. It has been riveted to leather, but in such a way 
that the strap could be passed through its middle to engage with an 
iron tongue. The second is the small decorative plate from grave 13. 
It is quite obviously imitated from a well-known type of Kentish 
model with a garnet setting at the middle. On the Kentish plate two 
animals each occupy two sides of the plate and chase one another round 
the setting. Here the copyist has presented them in confronted posture 
and in so doing has failed to attain symmetry. He also Jacked garnet 
for the middle, so resorted to a technique which was certainly one that 
the settlers must have learnt from the British or have employed British 
to execute on their behalf, scoring the surface and adding red enamel. 

I entirely agree with Mr. T. D. Kendrick that the bowls with 
enamelled escutcheons, though often found in Saxon graves, are there 
as loot,’ as also was the enamelled pin recently found at Cassington, 
Oxon.,? and that they are of British manufacture, but equally they are 
post-Roman. It is a little difficult to cram them all into the short space 
of fifty years before the invasions. The art must have flourished for 
some time longer, for most of the pieces of Anglo-Saxon type on which 
it is used are of late sixth- or seventh-century date. The circumstance 
that most of the examples of such enamelling whether on British or 
Anglo-Saxon objects are found east of the Fosse Way is at least 
significant in regard to the centre of its production. 

From grave 43 comes a shoe-shaped bronze strap-rivet of a type 
particularly common in Kent, but this specimen, like the belt-plate, 
has all the look of a local copy. 

Beads. The conditions under which most of the exploration of the 
cemetery had to be carried out were not conducive to the recovery of 
the quantity of beads which a cemetery of this size would be expected 
to yield. Indeed the quota rescued is disappointing, many having 
been swept away by the scraper. 

Only two long strings were secured, one from grave 13 consisting 
of 26 blue glass of oblate form, 43 amber, 4 small beads of green 
glass, and one white inlaid with a blue guilloche with red spots, in 
association with a pair of saucer brooches. A shorter string with a 
similar combination of blue glass and amber came from grave 21 
along with a trefoil-headed brooch. Amber and a few dull paste 

1 Antiquity, vi, 181 ff. 2 Oxoniensia, vii, 70. 
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accompanied the three large cruciform brooches in grave 28. The 
fourth brooch of this type (grave B) had with it a long mixed string, 
amber, polychrome paste of various shapes and small beads of blue 
and green or pearl-coloured glass, the last as usual in segmented 
sticks. A short mixed string of beads, amber, blue glass bugles, and 
one stick of segmented white and another of blue glass accompanied a 
large penannular brooch with recoiled terminals. 

With the early brooches in grave 17 were 11 glass beads, 6 plain 
blue, black, or white, and 5 polychrome. 

Beads are in themselves difficult to date, but it may be accepted as 
a working criterion that polychrome beads, especially the more ornate 
ones (red, yellow, and green), tend to be early; the dark blue glass, too, 
also occur in early groups, but continue as here in association with 
amber, which strangely does not become prolific before the middle 
of the period of pagan burial. It is here that I would place the string 
from grave 11 composed of a large number of amber beads and seven 
blue glass bugles. The combination in grave ig is one which I believe 
to be late; compare Holdenby with a long string of segmented beads 
and a very late great square-headed brooch. 

If this evaluation of the relative dates of certain types of beads is 
correct, has it ever been considered what was the source of the amber 
found in Anglo-Saxon graves? Naturally one thinks of the Baltic. 
Such an idea does not, however, seem to tally with the English dating, 
and in any case there is little evidence of a sustained communication 
with northern Europe. Is it necessary to go so far afield? It appears 
conceivable that an ample supply of amber to satisfy all the demand 
of the settlers who still desired to possess it could at that date have 
been obtained from the coast of East Anglia without any recourse to 
more distant markets. 

Two novelties may be included here. The first from grave I are 
small pendants in the form of miniature bronze buckets (fig. 6), 
presumably replicas of the bronze-mounted drinking-vessels generally 
found in the graves of men. As a decorative conception they are 
curious, possibly they produced a pleasant jingle. Odd specimens also 
were found in other graves. 

Also to be regarded as pendants are small bone cones with an iron 
suspension-loop at the apex and decorated with bull’s eye circles. 
One is recorded by Mr. Abbott and two others are in the Oundle 
collection, which under the conditions of discovery may well have 
come from the same grave.! 


' These pendants serve to explain some imperfect bone objects found in grave 15 at 
Wallingford, Berks. (Berks. Arch. Fourn. xiii, 98, pl. 1v). When complete they must have 
been of much the same length, but were square in section instead of round; they, too, were 
decorated with engraved bull’s-eye circles, and on close examination remains can be detected 
of perforations at the pointed end and also traces of rust left by the decay of an iron ring. 
Their position in the grave could for reasons given not be determined. 
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A small circular pendant of tinned bronze, diam. ? in., with traces 
of embossed circles, is in the same collection. 

The pendant bone, the solitary object from grave 30, evidently had 
some prophylactic purpose. A parallel occurs in a rich grave at 
Kingston Down, Kent (grave 142), where a bone described by Bryan 
Faussett as probably the cramp-bone (or patella) of a sheep has been 
similarly treated.! This bone was carried as a specific against cramp. 
Without absolute identification of the Nassington bone it is impossible 
to indicate the malady it was designed to prevent. 

Celtic objects. Four finds, two certain, two probable, can be so 
described and should be regarded as loot or acquisitions from native 
sources. 

The first is the small link from grave 13 (pl. xx, 4). With its 
four spheres joined by four short rods, it is a type whose history goes 
back to the early Iron Age. One can start with a piece from Letch- 
worth, Herts., built up of two lateral pillars for the attachment of 
straps with an intervening open-work member the centre of which is 
filled with one of the favourite grotesques of Celtic ornament.? Other 
somewhat similar links come from Glastonbury,3 and from Arundel 
Park, Sussex.+ All these plainly date from the first century a.D. or 
earlier. A little later perhaps is the link, possibly from Hough, Lincs., 
in Grantham Museum. Here a hollow ring is attached by two curved 
arms to side-bars surmounted by spheres. This fashion of round knobs 
appears on a bronze link in the Seven Sisters hoard from Neath, 
Glamorgan,5 in which the use of such knobs, so marked a feature of 
the period of the ‘boss’ style (first and second centuries a.D.), is to be 
seen on a horned terret in the same hoard.© This must be the period 
of the Nassington link and also of its closest parallel, found at Saffron 
Walden in 1867 with other Celtic objects and now in Saffron Walden 
Museum. It is almost the same size, only differing in having two of 
its bars concave, but the knobs are flat behind. 

The second object is the bronze pin of a penannular brooch from 
grave 11 (pl. xxx). Its ribbed, tubular head is characteristic of 
the brooches which Mr. Reginald Smith placed at the head of his 
series in ‘Five Centuries of Irish Brooches’ between a.p. 500 and 
1000.7 He gives a list of ten examples, one of which came from an 
Anglo-Saxon grave at Bifrons, Kent.8 

Less certain, but probably also Celtic, are two iron pins. The first, 


C. Roach Smith, Javentorium Sepulchrale, p. 68 with fig. 
Proc. Soc. Antig. xxvi, 240, fig. 3. 
Bulleid and Gray, Glastonbury Lake Village, pl. xiv, E. 262. 
Antiq. Fourn. iii, 143 with fig. 
Arch. Cambr. 1905, pp. 137-8, fig. 18. 
6 Ibid., fig. 17. 
7 Archaeologia, lxv, 226; see also H. E. Kilbride-Jones in Proc. R. Irish Acad. xiii, Sect. 
C, no. 13. 
8 Arch. Cantiana, x, 303. 
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from grave 22, has had its upper end beaten square and then coiled into 
a tight spiral head (pl. xxx). I know of no parallel to this pin, but feel 
convinced that it is native work. The second, a slighter piece among 
the Oundle collection, has its head fashioned in the shape of a shep- 
herd’s crook. Again, this does not look like an Anglo-Saxon piece. 

Also as Celtic must be regarded the penannular brooches with 
recoiled terminals from grave 19. These like the two pins are certainly 
contemporary with the Anglo-Saxon occupation. I have shown! that 
other varieties of the penannular brooch belong to the period im- 
mediately preceding the invasions, and though the type represented in 
grave 19 is known as far back as the Early Iron Age and occurs on 
Romano-British sites, they are consistently smaller in size than the 
Nassington examples. The brooches from grave A and 31 illustrate 
the development which was already in process in pre-invasion times, 
and those from graves 28 and 32 the eventual arrival at the annular 
type where even the notch for passage of the pin has been eliminated 
(pl. ¢). 

Pottery (a) Cremation-graves. As already stated, it is probable that 
many more cremation-burials than those recorded were destroyed by 
the excavator, and so the few vases recovered only present a meagre 
picture of the pottery. The lower halves of two unassociated vessels in 
Mr. Abbott’s collection may well be survivals from cremations ravaged 
by the bulldozer. This much at least may be said. Of the vases associ- 
ated with cremations two have the prominent bosses that are so marked 
a feature of the pre-invasion pottery of north Germany, and thus may 
be regarded as belonging to the earlier period of the settlement in this 
country. That from cremation 1 (fig. 2) is of a wide-mouthed form and 
has nine elongated bosses alternating with nine panels of incised orna- 
ment in which an upper, cruciform design remains constant in all, while 
below the changes have been rung with chevrons, zigzags, and the » 
stamp. The form is a common one both in north Germany? and in 
England, while the decoration, as Mr. J. N. L. Myres has shown,} is a 
development especially marked in the Anglian districts in this country. 
The vertical lines which on the Continent and on early English examples 
alternate with the bosses have been pushed aside hard up against or 
even on to the bosses to make way for the supplementary decoration. 
The stamp is to be seen on urns from Little Wilbraham, Cambs.,* 
and from Newton-le-Willows, Northants. (Kettering Museum). 

Of the urn from cremation 3 only fragments are preserved, but 
these, too, show bosses accompanied by stamped ornament. 


' Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, p. 3. 

2 A. Plettke, Die Urnenfriedhife in Niedersachsen, pl. 37, 6 (Westerwanna, Hanover) 
and pl. 44, 4 (Hammoor, Schleswig-Holstein). 

3 Antig. Fourn. xvii, pl. xcu lower left. 

4 The Hon. R. C. Neville, Saxon Odsequies, pl. 24, bottom right and left, and pl. 25, 
no. 6. 
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(b) Inhumation-graves. Associated pottery is recorded from graves 


2, 34, 35,41, 44, 46, and E (fig. 3). Of these only one, from grave 2, . 


is of any size; it is a large, black burnished, flat-bottomed vase 7% in. 
in height and 8 in. in diameter, with a deep, hollow neck and a well- 
marked, almost carinated, shoulder. A similar carination is to be noted 
on a light brown round-bottomed bowl from grave 34; it is even more 
accentuated on the wide-mouthed, brown burnished bowl from 
grave 35. 

The remainder of the pottery from graves, apart from the pygmy 
cup with three perforated lugs (grave 2), consists of bowls of rather 
rough wares with a slight constriction below the rim (graves 35 and 
41, and an unassociated piece (fig. 3, M b) probably from a grave). 
There is also a globular vessel with inturned rim (grave 44), very crude 


and fired red; and finally a wide, open bowl 2} in. high, the wall of 


which increases rapidly from a narrow rim to a thick base (fig. 3, M a). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The material collected makes it possible to draw a fairly clear 
picture archaeologically speaking of the progress of events in the 
Nene valley from the Nassington finds. The settlement falls into line 
with others in Northamptonshire where early datable objects have been 
found. It is true that little signs of cremation have come to light, but 
the use of a mechanical scraper may easily have destroyed many urns 
in its path, since these are ordinarily buried at no great depth. What 
is perfectly evident is that here as in East Anglia two cultural forces 
were at work, distinguishing two stages in the early history of the 
occupation. 

The archaeological evidence by which these forces can be tested 
admittedly may appear one-sided and, to those who have not constantly 
worked with them, slight and of little value. Nevertheless, this is not 
true, for if there is one fact proven by long experience in cultural 
history, it is that among peasant folk such as formed the bulk of the 
settlers a marked conservatism in dress and equipment prevails, and 
whereas in the case of the early Anglo-Saxons it receives (apart from 
Kent) no great impetus from any external culture of a higher standard, 
such progress or change as can be detected is necessarily slow. And 
in the more backward districts, like the midlands and the northern 
territories, the changes that take place are themselves largely due to 
borrowings from the adjacent eastern or southern areas. The inland 
districts show little creative energy of their own, perhaps because with 
them life was more akin to that of the western pioneers of America 
contrasted with conditions in the more settled strongly held coastal 
provinces. 

Thus, while the archaeological evidence is unquestionably largely 
confined to slow changes in feminine ornaments and to the distribution 
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of particular types, it offers a sure guide to the relative conditions in 
the various districts and to the origin of their occupants. Pottery, too, 
has been found to contribute a useful share to this evidence, but it is 
not capable of the same degree of nicety of definition. But whatever 
the nature of the evidence, it allows of certain degrees of distinction of 
tribal or regional elements, and this distinction is perhaps to be more 
clearly observed in the Nene valley than in any other part of the 
occupied territory. 

Of the two stages mentioned above the first is predominantly Saxon 
in character, but it is tinged with those elements which in the earlier 
period of the settlements appear to be common to Anglian and Saxon 
areas alike, suggesting a measure of initial combined action. It is to 
be plainly observed through the eastern midlands from Kempston 
near Bedford to Market Overton in Rutland, and is closely linked up 
with the culture of south Cambridgeshire during the same period. 

The second stage is marked by a powerful infiltration of Anglian 
influences and so presumably of Anglian settlers, such as also seems 
to have made itself felt in south Cambridgeshire. There is little 
evidence to show that it reached as far south as Kempston, but it 
effected a material change in the Nene valley. 

The path of this double occupation can be clearly demonstrated by 
distribution-maps of the various classes of brooches in vogue among 
the settlers! whether circular (applied, saucer, annular, disc, or 
swastika), cruciform, or lastly ‘small-long’ in all its numerous variants. 
In particular a study of the two most important groups, applied and 
cruciform, established beyond question that at first the area must be 
regarded from a cultural point of view as Saxon, and that not before 
the latter part of the sixth century did the Anglian element assert 
itself in force (Nassington, Islip, Finedon, and Brixworth), and only 
in the seventh century did it penetrate farther south (Duston and 
Newnham) and then in no marked strength. 

It is perhaps possible to detect the general line along which the 
Anglian penetration was effected. For it is Woodstone that has 
yielded a collection of cruciform brooches which as a group begins as 
early as those from any single cemetery higher up the valley and at 
the same time runs through the whole range of types from the earliest 
(Aberg’s group I), which, however, has been found in almost every 
area except Sussex and which cannot be specifically claimed as Anglian 
or Saxon. 

The source from which the Anglian influences emanated is un- 
questionably East Anglia, in the first instance from the Lark valley, 
but later equally perhaps from the area immediately round Cambridge. 
There is a notorious lack of historical record of events in the Nene 
valley during this period, but one thing is certain, namely, that the 
title of Mid-Anglia does not become applicable until the seventh 

1 E. T. Leeds, op. cit., figs. 16-20 and Archaeologia, xc (in the press). 
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century, that it originates from a cultural infiltration from an easterly 
source, and that conquest by Penda and his successor from Anglian 
Mercia exercised no cultural influence on the eastern midlands, but 
was essentially political and may well represent a repercussion against 
a process of steady immigration coming from an opposite direction and 
seemingly adverse to Mercian interests. For, as a study of Anglo-Saxon 
archaeology makes clear, by the middle of the sixth century the various 
tribal constituents of the invaders were becoming sufficiently sharply 
defined to allow the presence of any borrowings from one another to 
be easily detected. 

There still remain many problems in regard to the early settlement 
of the Nene valley. It is to be devoutly hoped that on the next occasion 
when a large cemetery of the Anglo-Saxon period comes to light in 
that region, it may be possible for it to be explored in a thoroughly 
scientific manner conforming to all the demands of modern archaeo- 
logical research, one which alone can serve to illumine the dark page 
of the valley’s past. 
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A Roman Pottery at South Carlton, Lincs. 


By GraHaM WEBSTER 
INTRODUCTION 


Tue kilns were first discovered by the owner of the land, Mr. W. 
Nicholson, in the autumn of 1942 while ploughing the field for the 
first time in living memory. Potsherds and lumps of red clay were 
noticed in the wake of the plough, and Mr. F. T. Baker, of Lincoln 
Museum, was notified at excavation arranged and completed by 
December of the same year. 

My thanks are due first to Mr. Nicholson for allowing the excava- 
tion and showing such a keen interest in the proceedings. Many 
others willingly assisted: Mr. Baker was unremitting in time and 
energy, and amongst others I have to thank Misses E. Sladdin and 
M. Murphy and Messrs. E. Abel, J. Clark, O. P. Smith, R. H. 
Jones, and H. Landsberger. I am especially indebted to Miss 
Margaret Leach for her work in firing and reporting on samples of 
the clay and pots. Much advice and encouragement were received 
from Messrs. John Charlton, W. F. Grimes, M. R. Hull, Dr. Felix 
Oswald, and Miss A. Robertson, and I am grateful to Mr. Philip 
Corder for reading the text of this report and making valuable 
suggestions. All the pottery taken from the site is now in the Lincoln 
Museum. 


Tue Site (fig. 1) 


The kilns are situated about 3 miles from the centre of Lincoln and 
half-way between the villages of Burton and South Carlton. An 
ancient trackway, known as Middle Street, runs along the crest of 
the oolitic limestone escarpment almost north and south. This track, 
now the road from Lincoln to Scunthorpe, about 2 miles north of the 
kiln joins Tillbridge Lane, a Roman road from Lincoln, via Ermine 
Street to Littleborough (Segelocum), where it crosses the Trent, 
proceeding to Doncaster (Danum) and thence to York (Eburacum). 

The site is 380 yards to the west of Middle Street at the foot of 
the escarpment almost on the 100-ft. contour line in field no. 152, 
O.S. Lincs. LXI, 10. 

The site is on the lower lias formation where it consists of alter- 
nating layers of clay and limestone. Use has been made elsewhere of 
these bands of clay. Much nearer Lincoln at the same point in relation 
to the road are the Albion brick yards, now disused, while south of 
the town on the other side of the Witham gap there are the extensive 
Bracebridge yards. A mile south of these, quantities of grey Roman 
sherds have suggested third-century or fourth-century kilns. 

It is usual to assume from the situation of their works that local 
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clays were used by Roman potters, but the difficulties in reproducing 
the furnace conditions have resulted in little research being carried 
out on this problem. Clay from this site was fired by Miss Leach, of 
the Lincoln School of Art, but the result was a brick-red colour, yet 
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sherds also fired retained their creamy tint. Allowing for the lower 
temperature it is difficult to see how the potter obtained the creamy 
white pots in surface and body without a mixture of other clays with 
a lower ferrous content. 

Scars in the upper lias clay bed just below the oolitic strata may not 
have been entirely caused by erosion assisted by rabbits. On the 
western edge of the field where the lower lias clay outcrops there is 
a definite pit some 4 to 5 ft. deep which the potter might have made. 
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Tue Kis (figs. 2, 3, and pl. xxxz) 
The pair of kilns A and B are connected to the same stoke-hole at 
an angle of about 45°. These seem closer than usual, and, according 
to Grimes,! this type of grouping is not common in Britain, but 


occurred at Crambeck,? Silchester,3 and elsewhere. 
The kilns themselves are of the circular up-draught type (Grimes 
type II) and differ in the following details: 


Shape 

Diameter 

Length of flue 
Level of floor 
Central support . 


Holes in kiln floor 


Filling 


Occurrence of stamped 


mortars. 


Kiln A 
Like the letter D. 
3 ft. g in. 
2 ft. g in. 


Circular, 1 ft. 6 in. diam. 
at top. 

Varying sizes and shapes. 

Smallest an oval 3 in. by 
2 in., largest a trapezoidal 
shape g in. by ro in. 


Although there was no evi- 
dence that the kiln was 
loaded when abandoned, 
above and below the oven 
floor was found a consoli- 
dated mass of kiln debris 
and pottery intermixed 
with stiff clay. 

No examples of stamp I A. 


Kiln B 


Circular. 

3 ft. 3 in. 

I ft. 3 in. 

5 in. below A. 

Oval. 1 ft.g in. by 1 ft. 3 in. 
at top. 

Traces of 5 holes 2 in. wide 
‘scoring’ the central pillar 
slantwise, but from debris 
found below floor level it 
appeared to have had holes 
as large as A. 

No kiln debris was encoun- 
tered above the floor, and 
the material below had a 
much greater earth con- 
tent and much less kiln 
debris and pottery than A. 


No examples of Stamp 6. 


There is very little evidence to support any separate dating. It 


could be tentatively suggested that the position of the ash-pit sym- 
metrically behind B and the shape of the stoke-hole would point to B 
as the earlier and the building of A as a subsequent development entail- 
ing an enlargement of the stoke-hole. There is more evidence to 
support the view that B was abandoned before A. 

(1) The condition of the two oven floors and the difference in 
filling. 

(2) The presence of three large flat stones and the layer of mortar 
over the ash-pit suggest a floor for working A only. A signi- 
ficant fact was the strata of brown humus above these stones, 
proving that no ashes were raked from B on to them. Unfortu- 
nately very little pottery was found in the ash-pit, the only 
significant sherd being the painted flange (3 G). 

' W. F. Grimes, “The works-depot of the XXth Legion at Castle Lyons’, Y Cymmrodor, 

xli. 

2 Philip Corder, ‘A pair of fourth-century Romano-British Pottery kilns near Cram- 

beck’, Antig. Fourn. xvii, 392 ff. 

3. Archaeologia, \xii, 327 ff. 
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Fic. 2. Plan of the Roman pottery kilns, South Carlton, Lincolnshire 
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Fic. 3. Sections of the Roman pottery kilns, South Carlton, Lincolnshire 
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A section of the backing between the kilns threw no light on this 
problem. On the oven floor of A there was definite evidence of 
repatching. 

The rocky floor of the stoke-hole was covered with a layer of fine 
gravel, which Miss Leach suggested would prevent the potter slipping 
about on the wet clay. Similarly the 2-in. layer of lime may have been 
put down to absorb the surplus water. 


Tue Potrery 
Imported wares 
Only two sherds of Samian ware were found. These have been 
— by Dr. Felix Oswald, who describes them thus: 

1. (Fig. 9.) From south side of stoke-hole. ‘A bit of decorated Samian with 
animals in free style, with the bear (O. 1585), is I think the work of 
CINNAMUS, similar in style to a 30 free style, stamped CINNAMI (retro) 
at Mumrills (fig. 77). I think the date would be about a.p. 140-5.’ 

2. Scattered at varying depths in the stoke-hole. “The piece of plain Samian is 
probably a late example of Curle 11, but the flange has been completely 
chipped off. In size it is very near to O. & P.,! pl. txx1, 19 (from York), 
with plain interior; it has evidently been much used and may be regarded as 
late Hadrianic in date, say about a.D. 135-40.” 


Wares made at the site 

All the sherds were found in the debris filling the stoke-hole, flues, 
and kilns themselves below the oven floors. A count was made of 
788 sherds, most of which were wasters, and the ities of the 
various types were found to be as follows: 


Per cent. 

Miscellaneous wares including plates, fee. 8 
100 


Mortaria (Type 1) (figs. 6 and 7) 

These vessels, which form the major output of the kilns, are of a 
well-made cream-coloured fabric throughout, some with a white 
surface. The grits are evenly distributed over the inner surface, 
starting usually about an inch from the bead; only in one or two cases 
has a grit been noticed on the rim or bead. The grit appears to be 
ground flint and is grey or brown in colour varying in size, the largest 
not being more than 3%; in. in diameter. 

With the important exception of nine sherds including types I B, 
K, x, and z, the rim sections can be placed in a group with the following 
well-defined characteristics: 

1. The bead in every case occurs below the top of the rim. 


' F. Oswald and T. D. Pryce, 4m Introduction to the Study of Terra Sigillata. 
K 
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2. A groove in the lower part of the rim varies considerably in 
definition from a faint line as in types £, J, L, N, and R toa 
strongly marked feature as in F and w. 

3. In some cases, as in t and Jj, the hook of the rim is pronounced, 
but it can hardly be said to be extreme. 

While there are no Wroxeter! examples which exactly correspond 
to these sections, they approach the characteristics of Wroxeter 18 
and 38. These types are dated at the early second century. More 
closely allied are the Balmuildy? rims. Plate x.1 of that report contains 
close parallels as follows: 


Balmuildy Carlton 
19 Cc 
9 F 
6 M 
3 R 


They are also typical of the earlier part of the Antonine occupation 
at Caerleon} (cf. C. 221-6 with type C). The external groove (228) is 
considered early second century. 

The spouts are all very similar and boldly fashioned, but until 
more research is devoted to the general development of this feature 
little more can be said. 

The most interesting feature of the mortar series is the prominent 
bead type found in nine specimens, only four of which are large enough 
for illustration (B, K, x, and z). The fortunate circumstance that 
stamps nos. I, 2, and 3 appear on these fragments proves them to be 
contemporary with the hooked rim type. This is confirmed by com- 
parison with other Antonine sites (e.g. type 1 x, cf. Balmuildy, 46— 
Corbridge* (1911) no. 108; type 1 x, cf. Birdoswald,5 17; type 1 B, 
cf. Brough V°, no. 24). The fact that rims of these sections are more 
commonly found in later levels tends to support a mid-second-century 
dating for the introduction of this type into Britain. 

Occurrence of two similar types of rims from the same kiln is 
noted at Verulamium,’ where it was suggested that the bead and roll 
rims were being superseded by smaller vessels with a flattened flange 
towards the end of the period a.p. 120-60. 


1 J. P. Bushe-Fox, Excavations on the site of the Roman Town at Wroxeter, Shropshire, 
in 1912, 76 ff . 

2S. N. Miller, The Roman Fort at Balmuildy on the Antonine Wall, 1922, 80. 

3 V. E. Nash-Williams, Te Roman Legionary Fortress at Caerleon in Monmouthshire. 
Report on the Excavations carried out in the Prysg Field, 1927-9. Part III, The Finds 
of Pottery. 

4 Arch. Ael., 3rd ser., viii, 179. 

6 Philip Corder, Excavations at the Roman Fort at Brough-on-Humber, 1938. 

7 Philip Corder, ‘A Roman Pottery of the Hadrianic—Antonine Period at Verulamium’, 
Antig. Fourn. xxi, 271 ff. 
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The Stamps (fig. 4) 
The seven stamps occurred in the following numbers: 


Stamp 3 Also 6 unclassifiable fragments. 


On the larger mortars the stamps occur in pairs and in threes with 
red paint over them as if the potter wished to draw special attention 


No 6 


Fic. 4. Potters’ stamps on mortaria (4) 


to his ‘trade mark’ (fig. 5). Apart from stamp 6 the only example 
previously found is that of stamp 1 on a large unpublished mortar in 
Lincoln Museum. 

The nearest other example is probably vor. 0 from Aldborough.! 
The potter’s name seems to be VOROLAS to judge from the retro- 
grade stamp 3. 

Stamp 4 is a retrograde attempt at the genitive, from which it 
would appear that the potter was literate. The one example of stamp 5 
was possibly a poor copy made by an assistant. The whole interesting 
series is comparable with the eight SULLONIUS stamps from Cor- 
bridge? (1936) of about the same period. 

No example of stamp 6 was found in entirety, and the illustration 
is a composite drawing. Examples of this stamp have been found at 
the Antonine forts of Balmuildy (pl. xt, no. 8), Newstead3 (fig. 35, 
nos. 12 and 13),and Rough Castle (unrecorded example in the National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh). These examples, from com- 
parative examination, are identical with the Carlton stamp; the fabric 


! Information from Dr. Felix Oswald. 2 Arch. Ael., 4th ser., xv, 280. 
3 J. Curle, 4 Roman Frontier Post and its people—the Fort of Newstead. 
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of the mortars is the same. There is no evidence yet of a kiln in the 
north, and it must be assumed that the Scottish examples were the 
product of the Carlton kiln, although it seems extraordinary that 
none of the VOROLAS stamps have been found in Scotland. 

It is well known that mortars travelled fairly widely, witness the 
GRATIN stamp in Lincoln Museum, which also occurs at Wilders- 
pool,! Newstead, Balmuildy, and many other sites. 

The name of the second potter is a matter of doubt: it may be 
CRICIRO—Continental Samian potters of this name have been recorded 


Fic. 5. Triple stamp (no. 1a) on rim of 
mortarium from the South Carlton kilns 


at Banassac, Lezoux, and Tréves. Mr. M. R. Hull kindly informs 
me that a mortar, probably of Hadrianic date, stamped CRICIRO 
exists in the Colchester Museum. As the first letter is a matter of 
conjecture the BRIC.F at Wilderspool and BRCO at Segontium? should 
also be considered as possible parallels. 


Flagons (Type 2) (figs. 7 and 8) 
While there are considerable variations in detail, the main second- 
century characteristics of the flagon tops are clear. They are: 
1. The predominance of the top ring in those of the screw-necked 
type, while the other two or three rings have become dwarfed 
into insignificance. (Cf. Brough IV, nos. 115, 116, and 117.) 


1 'T. May, Warrington’s Roman Remains, 1904. 
2 R. E. M. Wheeler, ‘Segontium and the Roman Occupation of Wales’, 2” Cymmrodor, 
xxxiii, fig. 76, no. 23. 
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2. The angularity of the handle and the carefully cut grooves 
common to the first century have been smoothed away, while 
in every case the handle joins the neck below the top ring. 

All the tops found are of small or medium-sized vessels with single 
handles, the largest overall diameter of the top being 2 in. and of 
the body 7 in. The fabric is cream in colour throughout and the 
outer surface carefully smoothed. 

Of the more unusual varieties— 

A Cf. Newstead, fig. 33, no. 12; Wroxeter, 1913, fig. 18, no. 473; 

Hofheim,! pl. xxx1v, no. 55. 

D Cf. Balmuildy, pl. xi111, no. 10; this type is stated to be common 
on Antonine sites on the Continent and on the outer Limes, 
also cf. Canterbury 53.? 

H May belong to a small unguent pot similar to type 16; cf. 
Hofheim, Abb. 64, no. 4. 

K Two examples of the pinched spout were found; cf. Newstead, 
fig. 33, no. 9, and many other sites. 


Painted ware (Type 3) (figs. 6 and 9) 


Eleven sherds were found with a design painted thereon in reddish- 
brown paint. Eight of these have been drawn and show an interesting 
variety of vessels. Type 3 £ is a fragment of a plate. Types 3 4, 3 B, 
3 p, and probably 3 u, are jars. Type 3c isa handled flagon. Type 3 F 


is a vessel with a distinct trace of carination. Type 3 Gis part of a flange 
in a very fine ware with a soft creamy pink base. It is uncommon to 
find so many examples of painted ware on an Antonine site. On the 
whole of the Antonine wall the only painted ware recorded is at 
Cadder3 (fig. 17, no. 14) where one piece was noted, a vessel in hard 
white clay with decoration in ochre paint of horizontal lines with dots 
between. Both painted design and fabric of this vessel are very similar 
to type 3 a. It seems evident from Bettermann’s work‘ that the pro- 
duction of this type of vessel began about the mid second century in 
Germany. 


Small rough-cast beakers (Type 5) (figs. 6 and 9) 


Many fragments of these vessels were found in the kilns, and three 
examples have been drawn to illustrate the wide range of shape from 
the baggy to globular and pear-shaped, as well as a few examples of 
thumb-dented vessels too fragmentary to draw. 

It has been suggested’ that the shape of the body and modelling 


1 E. Ritterling, Das friihrimische Lager bei Hoheim im T. 

2 Graham Webster, ‘A Roman Pottery Kiln at Canterbury’, 4rch. Cantiana, liii. 

3 Clark, 4 Roman Fort at Cadder, 1933, 78. 

4 ‘Die bemalte Keramik der friiher rémischen Kaiserzeit im rheinischen Germanien’, 
Saalburg-F ahrbuch, viii, 1933. 

5 Wheeler, Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., n. $., xvi, 24-6. 
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Fic. 6. Types 1, 3-9 (4) 
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(\.. STAMP No¥ N 


2a 


Fic. 7. Rim sections of mortaria (Type 1, C-Z); and Type 2, A-C (4) 
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of the foot-ring are valuable dating factors. In view of the Carlton 
evidence, this opinion would seem to need modification as. far as the 
second century is concerned. These small vessels undoubtedly had 
a long life and were imported from the Rhine in the Flavian period 
and copied by native potters towards the end of the first century and 
in the second. Examples are common to all the sites on the Antonine 
wall (cf. Balmuildy, pl. xix, 1-5). All the vessels from this kiln 
were well made with a pink to buff base with a brownish-purple glaze, 
the sand rough-cast evenly applied to leave a smooth band at the top. 


Miscellaneous wares (Type 4-16) (figs. 6, 8, and 9) 


44. An imitation; in light red-brown, of Samian form 37. Cf. Corbridge, 
1936, fig. 8, no. 19. 

6. A curious flask-like vessel with a light red band of paint. Its complete shape 
has been suggested by Mr. W. F. Grimes. Cf. Holt, fig. 68, 119. 

7. This interesting bowl with reddish-brown slip stamped with a circular die is 
reminiscent of some of the degenerate Samian wares of the late second century. 
The stamps have been formed by pushing the plastic clay out with the thumb 
from the inside of the bowl while the die was applied to the outer surface. 
A somewhat similar arrangement of stamps occurs at Holt. 

8. Large jar with slightly counter-sunk handles. This is the only vessel which 
bears any resemblance to the Norton Disney pottery! (no. 79) dated mid 
third century. 

g. Several fragments of tazzas were found. These vessels had a fairly long life 
and wide distribution. 

11. Bowl with biscuit slip on both sides. 

12. Shallow dish with red slip on both sides, 

13. Bowl with cream body and red-brown slip on both sides. 

14. A piece of corrugated or fluted ware. This type of ware is common to 
Norton Disney! (fig. 1) as well as Little London? and Margidunum.3 In 
Antonine examples the corrugations tend to become less well defined. They 
seem common to a barrel-shaped vessel both of vertical and horizontal 
axis. Cf. Canterbury Kiln, no. 64; Holt, no. 118; Behn,*+ types nos. 399- 
403, and unrecorded fragments from Balmuildy now in the Hunterian 
Museum. 

15. Part of a creamy white vessel of curious shape. It is suggested that this may 
be part of a flower vase, similar to that illustrated in London in Roman Times, 
pl. LVIII, no. 2; cf. Birdoswald, fig. 17 and Corbridge, 1911, no. 114. 

16. ‘This small creamy white vessel is probably an unguent pot. A very similar 
one already exists in Lincoln Museum. Other examples are CarlisleS—Tullie 
House, no. 171; Newstead, pl. XLVI, no. 27; York Museum,® pl. XIX, 


' Adrian Oswald, ‘A Roman Fortified Villa at Norton Disney, Lincs.’, 4ntig. Fourn. 
xvii, 138 ff. 

2 Adrian Oswald, The Roman Pottery Kilns at Little London, Torksey, Lincs., 1937. 

3 Felix Oswald, ‘Margidunum’, 7.R.8., xxxi, 32-62. 

4 F. Behn, Rémische Keramik. 

5 Thomas May, ‘Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the Museum, Tullie House, 
Carlisle’, C.W.4.4.8. xvii, n. 8. 114-97. 

© 'T. May, The Roman Pottery in York Museum, 1912. 
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Fic. 9. Types 3, 5, 14-16 (4) 
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no. 15; Holt, fig. 75, nos. 231 and 232; Wroxeter B 6 and B 13; Corbridge 
1911, pl. XII, no. 64. The mouths of these vessels vary considerably and 
may possibly assist in dating. This type of vessel is common in the south of 
France, and there are many in the Maison Carrée at Nimes. 


Datinc EviIDENCE 


The evidence for fixing a date to the kilns can be taken from four 
sources: 

1. The piece of decorated Samian dated a.p. 140-5 (fig. 9). 

2. The piece of plain Samian Curle 11 about a.p. 135-40. 

3. The CRIC. F stamp occurring at Balmuildy, a.p. 140-80. 

4. The pottery in general can be very closely paralleled with that 

from Antonine sites (especially the Antonine Wall forts). 

It is most unfortunate that the CRIC. F stamps at Balmuildy and 
Newstead cannot be more precisely dated, but from the above evidence 
the Carlton kiln can with fair certainty be placed between a.p. 140 
and 180, and it is interesting to note that several pieces, if found inde- 
pendently, would have to be placed well in the third century. There 
was no suggestion of stratification in the kiln, nor is there evidence of 
any other occupation either on the kiln site or in the field, except the 
burnt clay floor (fig. 1) with which there were no associated finds. 


Loca. BackGRouND 


It would seem very strange that the Carlton pottery bears so little 
resemblance to that found at the Norton Disney villa, occupied from 
¢. A.D. 70-360, or the products of the kilns at Little London in use 
¢. A.D. 150-80 and 230-50. It is becoming increasingly evident that, 
as the continental potteries declined, the types produced in Britain 
developed local variations. In view of the amount of painted ware, 
the mortaria types and type 7, it might even be suggested that this 
potter was an immigrant from the Rhineland, with ideas and technique 
somewhat in advance of the purely British craftsmen. 

As no scientific excavation has yet been done on the site of the colony 
at Lincoln, little can be said about the local background. It is not 
known exactly when the colony was founded, but it has been presumed 
that this event occurred about a.D. 100, the same time as at Gloucester, 
whose early history is parallel with that of Lincoln. By the middle of 
the second century the town was probably in a stage of development 
which would provide a suitable market for a local potter. 


= 


Notes 


Palaeolithic implements manufactured in naturally holed flints, from Rossington, 
Yorks., and Dartford, Kent.—Mr. A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A., sends the following:— 
The flint implement exhibited by Mr. Norman Smedley, Doncaster Museum, at 
the Society’s meeting of roth February 1944 is noteworthy for its workmanship 
and implications. It is an Acheulian ovate of well-developed Middle facies. Mr. 
Smedley states that it was found in glacial gravels excavated at Rossington in the 
valley of the Thorne, a diverted tributary of the Don, 44 miles south-east of 
Doncaster, Yorks. He informs me that the implement has been presented to the 
Doncaster Museum by Mr. F. J. Bailey, the manager of the Bessacarr Gravel 
Co., Ltd., through the interest of Mr. Edgar Payne, a former town councillor, 
who had had the implement in his possession for two years or more. 

The-specimen is heavily patinated creamy white but bears no stains. In length 
it measures 6 in. (O m. 152), in width 44 in. (Oo m. 114), and is ? in. (o m. 019) 
to I in. (0 m. 0254) thick. The cutting-edge, which is carried all round, is now 
much bruised and the flake-ridges are dulled. Evidently the implement owes its 
injured condition to natural transporting agencies and to the action of sand and 
water. Like so many tools improvised or finely worked in stones with attractive 
features, the Rossington ovate is an example of material skilfully adapted. It was 
made by flaking the surfaces of a flattish ring of flint, only the large, natural circular 
hole escaping treatment. In the finished tool this opening affords an excellent 
grip, permitting one to turn the implement in the hand and to use efficaciously 
any part of the cutting-edge. The scars show that, except for the removal of 
irregularities by means of a hammerstone, the flaking was probably executed by 
striking with bone or antler, or even a hardwood baton. 

The blow of a labourer’s pick in the course of the commercial digging that 
yielded the ovate has broken the tool in two across its upper part and reveals that 
the flint is black and vitreous. It discloses also that the implement had already 
been fractured. That the earlier accident happened at some very remote period 
indeed is attested by the heavy greenish-white patination on the old scars exposed 
by the separation of the upper and lower parts. Peculiarly enough, the recent blow 
fell on the edge of the implement at the outer end of the ancient fissure. The shock 
was taken by the other section from within the natural holing to the working-edge 
opposite; but proving weak, the material broke alongan extension of the line of least 
resistance. While the ancient scars testify to fracture by thermal action, those re- 
sulting from the new break have none of the features of fracture due to a direct 
blow. A long crack across the top indicates that the flint is impaired elsewhere. 

Exact geological associations are wanting from this discovery. Nevertheless, 
the Rossington ovate is significant, because with Mr. A. L. Armstrong’s! and 
previous finds in the Trent basin and the surface-found hand-axe from Huntow, 
Bridlington, Yorks.,2 it stands as one of the evidences of Lower Palaeolithic man’s 
farthest progress north in Britain, and for that matter in Europe. If I am correct 
in assigning Mr. Smedley’s specimen to Middle Acheulian industry and, therefore, 
to the second or longest interglacial period (Mindel-Riss),3 then the presence of the 


1 Mem. and Proc. Manch. Lit. and Phil. Soc. \xxxiii (1939), 91 ff. 
2 F. Elgee, Ear/y Man in North-east Yorkshire, 1930, 23. 
3H. Breuil, in Bud/. Soc. Préhist. Frang. xxix (1932), 576. 
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implement at Rossington supports the opinion that the ice had retreated far during 
that spell of genial conditions. To the same period the hand-axe from Huntow 
farther north would belong also. 

Attention has been drawn occasionally to stone tools achieved by the treatment 
of convenient edges or other features. As I do not recall any reference to a palaco- 
lith similar to Mr. Smedley’s exhibit, I think it appropriate to figure a comparable 
specimen from Dartford, Kent, in my possession. This implement, of banded grey 


Fic. 2. Acheulian implement from Dartford, Kent 


flint, is the more interesting in that it is also a product of Acheulian industry and, 
as I believe, referable to the same interglacial period as the ovate from Rossington. 
Like this, it is manufactured in a naturally holed lump. The bold flaking, which 
seems due to a hard hammer, has given the tool an unbroken sinuous cutting-edge. 
Measuring 4 in. (o m. 102) by 3} in. (o m. 08) by { in. (0 m. 022), the specimen 
is quite unaltered. It was noted by the late Mr. Wm. Newton as having been 
found in the ‘100-foot’ terrace gravels of the Thames. Its fresh condition indi- 
cates its contemporaneity with these deposits. 

As regards both Palaeolithic specimens, it is interesting to find that so far back 
the holed stone had its appeal. 

A. de Mortillet has figured and described! as Neolithic a tool flaked in a natural 
flint ring, found in peat at Abbeville (Somme) and preserved in the National 
Museum at Saint-Germain-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise). In execution the object 
closely resembles the two English pieces. The edge of the French example, how- 
ever, is uniformly damaged all round, showing that the implement was employed 
as a hammer or more probably as a pounder, although it is unlikely that this was 
its original purpose. De Mortillet noticed the ease with which the user could 
grasp and turn the tool in the hand. Such are the contours and inclination of the 
openings in this specimen, as in ours, that the possibility of the tools’ being hafted 
can be ruled out. 


1 Musée Préhistorique, 1903, pl. xxxv, 338. 
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Beaker found at Barnham, West Suffolk.—Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., 
sends the following note:—The beaker here illustrated was found in or shortly 
before 1943, a short way south-west of Barnham Cross, near Thetford, Norfolk, 
the find-spot being actually in the parish of Barnham, West Suffolk. Its position 
on O.S. 6-in. Suffolk (West) XIII SE. is lat. 0° 44’ E., long. 50° 24’ 7” N. 


Beaker from Barnham, West Suffolk (3) 


Unfortunately it came into the writer’s possession without information of any 
kind concerning the circumstances of discovery or associated objects. It has now 
been presented to Ipswich Museum. 

The ware is hard and contains a moderate number of small particles of flint. 
Fractures show that the internal half of the walls of the vessel is black or dark grey 
in colour, the outer half being red. Both surfaces have been smoothed, the inner 
being pale brown or buff in colour and the outer a normal biscuit brown. The 
beaker is 5? in. high. 

‘The decoration, impressed in three distinct zones, mainly by means of a comb 
or similar implement, consists of vertical lines on the upper part of the rim above 
a band of larger incisions between horizontal lines. On the shoulder between 
similar horizontal lines there are bands of diagonal lines and zigzags. “Towards 
the base of the vessel below two horizontal lines there are four hanging chevrons, 
bordered by bands of larger incisions and filled with roughly diagonal lines of 
decoration. 

The shape of this beaker is clearly that classed C by Abercromby,! its closest 
analogies being with his pl. viz, no. 43 from Abingdon, Berkshire, pl. x, no. go 
from Kelling Heath, Norfolk, pl. x1, no. 119 from Aldro, Yorkshire, and others 
farther north, such as pl. xv, no. 179, from Blue Bull Inn, north Sunderland; 
all these are about 5 in. high like the present example. The decoration on these 


' Bronze Age Pottery (1912), i. 
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parallels is arranged in bands separated by plain zones, just as in the new beaker 
from Barnham, but for detailed comparison of motives parallels are difficult to 
find. ‘The chevrons near the base are unusually large, and the roughly vertical 
lines at the top appear to be rare, the only similar examples figured by Abercromb 
being No. 179, already quoted, and pl. xx, no. 280, from Lesmurdie, Banffshire, 
the latter being classed as BC. On this last there are also arcs, as on the new Barn- 
ham beaker, but a closer parallel for this feature is found on pl. xtv, no. 168, a 
BC beaker from Dilston Park, Hexham, Northumberland, which also has 
chevrons at the base. 

Since 1912, when Abercromby himself foreshadowed this conclusion, archaeo- 
logists have come to realize that type C in beakers is but a development or debase- 
ment of type A, and that correctly beakers should be divided into two classes only, 
A & Cand B. Moreover Dr. J. G. D. Clark has shown! that the two classes and 
their associated objects are, generally speaking, mutually exclusive, although there 
are, of course, instances of overlapping and of hybrids. In particular Dr. Clark 
has shown that in East Anglia B beakers occur along the coast of Suffolk, but 
seldom far inland, whereas beyond a belt of forest-bearing boulder clay, which 
traverses west Suffolk from north-east to south-west, almost all known beakers 
are of A & C type. The position of the new find agrees generally with this distri- 
bution. 

I am indebted to Mr. G. Upton for bringing this discovery to my notice, to 
Mr. W. F. Grimes, F.S.A., for advice in the preparation of this note, and to my 
wife for the drawing which accompanies it. 


Additions to the Bronze Age Hoard from Broadoak, Sturry, Kent.—F/Lt. R. 
Grace contributes the following:—Unfortunately it was found to be too late to 
include the descriptions of the following implements and lump of smelted bronze 
with F/Lt. Jessup’s note on the Broadoak hoard (Kent) in Antig. Fourn. xxiii, 
55-6. 

A. Looped palstave, length 5-7 in., weight 10 oz. 

B. Looped and winged axe, length 6-8 in., weight 18-25 oz. 

C. Winged axe, length 5-7 in., wide and heavy blade, weight 21 oz. 

D. Lump of fused metal, weight 24:5 oz. (not illustrated). 

These, found early in 1943, are undoubtedly part of the Broadoak hoard and 
show a few features of special interest. Specimen C, though of similar shape to 
pl. x1, no. 12 (Antig. ‘fourn. xxiii), is different in as much as it shows no sign 
of a stop-ridge or loop, or even a slight ridge as does its counterpart; further 
interest is provided by the possibility that the butts, or tangs, of these two axes 
originally extended beyond the wings and were later intentionally removed as 
being unnecessary adjuncts and returned to the founder as valuable scrap metal. 
Are they a possible prototype of the later completely cast end-wing sub-type? 

The fused mass of metal is a complete lump, in contrast to the ‘cake’ mentioned 
by F/Lt. Jessup which appears to be only a segment of a large thick circular disc 
of metal, showing obvious signs of cutting on both its radial faces. This cutting, 
in antiquity, seems to have been done by a method used by the present-day black- 
smiths when cutting through lumps of metal. A blacksmith when cutting metal 
with a cold set has the metal at red heat. The cold set is held and moved along the 
cutting line by the smith, whilst a heavy hammer is used by his assistant to drive 
the set through the metal. 


1 Antiquity, v (1931), 415 ff. 
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Attention is drawn to the tangs of Band nos. g and 11, pl. xm (Antig. Fourn. 
xxiii). ‘There appears to have been an attempt to cut a portion away, for some un- 
known reason, after casting. This feature is noticeable also in several axes of 
similar type shown in B.M. Bronze Age Guide, and observation shows that these 
are indeed no isolated cases. 


Additions to the bronze hoard from Sturry, Kent (4) 


As F/Lt. Jessup remarks elsewhere: ‘typologically the hoard raises no major 
problems, and it can be matched by several other hoards from the SE. corner of 
lowland Britain.’ However, the general appearance of simplicity of the Broadoak 
hoard does stand out in marked contrast to two other hoards found close by 
(Minster and Minnis Bay, Kent), and the suggestion is here put forward for an 
earlier date for the Broadoak hoard than either of these two—say very early Late 
Bronze Age I with a tentative date of about 900 B.c. 

Another point which may be remarked in support of a possible earlier date is to 
be observed in the three looped and socketed axes, which have very definite ‘in- 
cipient’ wings, and waists, though unfortunately these features do not show up on 
the illustration, due to corrosion on the sides facing the camera (pl. x11, nos. 13, 
14, 15, Antig. ‘fourn. xxiii). In fact, these three socketed axes appear to be the 
nearest thing to the generally accepted prototype—the real wing variety. 


The Bawsey Torc. Mr. Herbert Maryon contributes the following:—The 
tore which forms the subject of this paper was found in April 1941 at Church 
Farm, Bawsey, a little village near King’s Lynn, Norfolk, upon land farmed by 
Mr. G. W. Wilson. The field was being worked by a tractor cultivator, and the 
tore was found upon one of the tines of the machine. 

At first the ornament was assumed to be a brass door-knocker, but eventually 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. I. J. Thatcher of King’s Lynn took it to Cambridge, where 
Mr. Louis Clarke identified it as of pre-Roman age. It is now in the Norwich 
Museum. 

Technically it is a work of considerable interest. Hitherto no critical discussion 
of its method of construction has been published, so I was glad of the opportunity 
afforded by a recent visit to the museum to make a close examination of the work. 
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The torc is composed of two round rods, twisted together and connected at 
each end by a rather thicker loop, which was ‘cast on’ in the manner described 
below. The rods are each about -% in. in diameter, and the looped ends taper 
from that size to about 4 in. at their thickest part. 


The Bawsey Torc (4) 


The presence of a large number of longitudinal ridges on the bars provides 
evidence of their method of construction. The smith who made the ornament 
employed for the rods a model or ‘pattern’ of wood. This he whittled to shape 
either by pulling it repeatedly against a fixed knife-blade or by shaving it with a 
knife held rather rigidly. The repeated cuts left on the pattern a number of long 
parallel flats, with slight ridges between them. The flats vary from 4 in. to gin. 
in width, sometimes fading out as a new cut takes up the running. ‘Towards the 
ends of the rods a few of the flats approach 3 in. in width. When the pattern 
was ready the smith made a bivalve mould of clay round it, and cast a rod therein. 
‘The mould would probably serve for the second rod also. Traces of the ‘webs’, 
or little flanges, formed where the molten metal penetrated the crack between the 
two halves of the mould, remain.* In some spots they extended about 4 in. from 
the surface of the rod, but the smith hammered them down flat against its surface. 
There are a few blow-holes (defects in casting). Most of these he closed up by 
hammering, an operation which obliterated the adjacent ridges. 

The two rods being ready, the smith placed them parallel to one another with 
a packing piece, perhaps a piece of pottery about } in. in thickness, to keep them 
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apart, and then firmly tied them together. At each end of the rods he formed a mould 
in which to cast the connecting link. He provided each mould, in addition to the 
usual funnel-shaped ingress hole, or pour, with another hole on the opposite side of 
the mould. This second hole he made rather high up on the side wall. ‘The purpose 
of this second hole may be explained thus. The smith proposed to pour into the 
moulds sufficient molten metal, not only to form the connecting links between the 
two bars, but also and at the same time so to heat up the ends of the bars where 
they were exposed within the mould that they would become partly fused; the metal 
forming the links would thus become firmly united with that of the semi-fused bar 
ends. ‘This process is that known to founders as ‘casting on’. The ancient smith, 
however, knew from experience that if he poured into the moulds only sufficient 
gold to fill them, that amount of gold would not have sufficient heating power to 
fuse rods of such a size and weight as those of this torc. But how could he increase 
its power? Obviously by employing a bigger bulk of gold. The smith, therefore, 
provided each mould with an overflow hole, for he proposed to pour into and through 
ita considerably larger amount of metal than would have been just enough to fill it. 

The process of ‘casting on’ was frequently employed by the smiths of the 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages. Many examples of their skill in this process may be 
found in our museums. 

The smith thoroughly fired the moulds and filled them while hot. When the 
metal had cooled down he broke away the moulds and sawed off any superfluous 
metal. He then held each loop in turn on the beak of his anvil and hammered the 
surface all over. This hammering produced the innumerable little hammer facets 
which are yet visible upon the ends of the torc. ‘The smooth surface formed within 
the loop when it was resting upon the anvil beak during the hammering is still 
visible. ‘There are a few depressed areas on the loops which have escaped the ham- 
mering. Here the original cast surface of the metal still survives. The loops 
measure rather more than 14 in. in diameter outside and 3 in. inside. 

At this stage of its manufacture the torc would appear as a long, straight-sided 
link; the sides being formed by the original rods, their connecting masses being 
the new ‘cast on’ portions. 

The smith would now take two metal or strong wooden bars and put them 
through the loops. By twisting one of them he could, without much difficulty, 
produce the tightly twisted cord pattern of the torc as we have it. Finally he bent 
the twisted bar into its desired oval shape. 

Assays of the material from which the torc was formed were undertaken by 
the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, as arranged by Professor R. S. Hutton 
of the Metallurgical Laboratories, Cambridge University. Only the gold and 
silver contents were determined, so the difference unaccounted for no doubt 
represents other metals likely to occur in early material of this character, or 
purposely added to harden and strengthen it. 

The analyses are as follows: Gold (per cent.) Silver (per cent.) 

Ends of torc 44°4 496 
Middle of tore. ° 42°3 50°8 

The weight of the torc is 940°9 gm., or just over 2 lb. Av. 

I wish to thank the curator of the Norwich Museum, Miss G. V. Barnard, 
for permission to examine the torc; the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths and 
Professor Hutton for the analyses; Mr. Louis Clarke of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Professor H. J. Plenderleith and Mr. John Allan of the British Museum for 
help with various problems which have arisen. 
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Excavation of Celtic Round Houses at Ballakeigan and Ballanorris, Isle of Man.— 


The following brief report, at the conclusion of the excavations, has been drawn 
up on behalf of Dr. G. Bersu, under whose direction the excavations have been 
carried out. 

Ballakeigan site A has yielded so perfect a layout of a round house that it has 
been possible to make a model of the reconstruction, and this was sent to the 
Manx Museum in September 1943. 

At Ballanorris soil conditions were different, but here again it was possible to 
determine the general type of dwelling and to make a plan of the layout of the 
site. Experience of special features gained here proved to be of value in the subse- 
quent excavation of Ballakeigan site B, which adjoins site A. 

As a result of the systematic field-work undertaken since 1941, it can now be 
claimed that we have full details of the plan and construction of three round 
houses, of hitherto-undreamed-of dimensions. ‘The existence of three such houses 
makes it certain that we have in them, not a specialized type, but a general type, 
probably of wide distribution, and recognizable by characteristic earthwork 
features. Exactly datable finds from Ballakeigan B, and the marked similarity 
of other finds from all three sites, permit the conclusion that all three belong to 
the same period and civilization, and that the social structure of their society 
was the same. 

Constructional details revealed in the excavation of these houses demand a 
complete revision of the hitherto accepted categories of ‘crannogs’, ‘raths’, and 
‘duns’—many sites so named clearly falling within the scope of these Manx round 
houses. Since there are many thousands of such sites in Ireland and Scotland, the 
present discoveries have the widest implications and may open up new fields of 
knowledge. Not least, we now have factual evidence of the ‘palaces’ which figure 
prominently in the poetry of the Celtic Golden Age, and a concrete basis for 
further studies of the pre-Viking civilization of these islands. 

In view of the fact that the round-house sites in the Isle of Man are non- 
military, and devoid of all defensive character, we may conclude that in this area 
the first centuries of the Christian era (though not demonstrably Christian in 
religion) were generally peaceful. As to social conditions, it may be concluded 
that the local ‘chieftains’ lived in comfortable round manor-houses, where the 
hearth-group would consist of themselves, their family, and servants. Cattle—ox, 
sheep, swine, horses—were the main source of wealth and maintenance, and shared 
the shelter of the common roof in winter. The question is still open as to whether, 
besides these single family groups in the big houses, there were villages with a 
population of lower social status. The Ronaldsway site, with its group of small 
round huts, might well have provided at least a local answer to this question, but 
the destruction of that site has prevented the completion of an important chain 
of evidence in insular prehistory. 


A clay figurine from Chichester —Miss M. V. Taylor, Vice-President, sends 
the following:—The clay figurine here illustrated! was found in 1943, three feet 
deep in the north bank of the river Lavant, 200 ft. south of a Roman bastion in 
the south-west town wall where, some 330 ft. west of the south gate, it forms the 


? T am indebted to Dr. Hilda Johnstone for arranging with Mr. T. R. Holland of the 
Chichester High School for Boys, where at present it is kept, to send me the figurine for 
examination, and to Mr. Holland for information about the site. 
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boundary of the Residentiary garden.t A note on it by Dr. Hilda Johnstone 
was published in Sussex Notes and Queries, ix, 183,7 but it seems to deserve a little 
more detailed description. 

The figurine is 5} in. high, broken towards the bottom, cutting off the feet and 
possibly a pedestal. The back is plain and unworked and a circular hole in the 
centre provides a vent-hole for the escape 
of moisture in baking. It is hollow be- 
cause made in two moulds and then 
joined together. The mould must have 
been much used, the relief of the figurine 
being worn as well as rubbed. The clay 
is red and does not seem to have received 
the usual white clay wash. 

The female figure stands erect in a 
frontal attitude and wears a long chiton 
or mantle covering the arms to the elbows 
and adorned with a large circular brooch 
or clasp at the breast. It is possible that 
a necklace with pendent amulet is also 
worn.3 The right forearm, close to the 
body, isslightly raised and the hand seems 
to hold a small round object—pot or box 
or even an apple or seed+—against the 
right side and below the brooch. The left 
hand also holds an unidentifiable object, 
probably a vase of flowers.5 The hair is 
waved, full all round, and twisted back, 
being surmounted either by a coil of hair 
likea diadem ora diadem itself. Figurines 
of girls and deities such as the Deae 
Matres or the goddess Epona are fre- 
quently portrayed wearing such a coif- 
fure. There is no reason, however, for 
thinking that the Chichester lady repre- Clay figurine from Chichester c. 3 
sents a deity or votive offering;® she is 
probably just a Gaulish young woman and was the proudest ornament of some 
small dwelling. Altogether it is coarse provincial work, typically Gaulish, and not 
an oljet d’ art, but interesting as an example of provincial work, which put elegant 

' This external Roman bastion was excavated in 1885, as Dr. Johnstone points out. 
See G. M. Hills in Brit. Arch. Assoc. Trans., xlii, 1886, 131 ff., hence Winbolt in Vict. Co. 
Hist. Sussex, iii, 12. 

2 A brief note in the Sussex County Magazine, October 1943, also mentions the 
discovery. 

3 Cf. Sammlung Niessan Célna (1911), i, nos. 3182, 3183, 99, li, pl. cvi1. The apparent 
necklace may, however, be merely the top of an undergarment. 

+ Cf. E. Tudot, Collection de figurines en argile, euvres premiéres de Part gaulois (Paris, 
1860), no. 72 F. 

5 I am indebted to Dr. Paul Jacobsthal for this and other suggestions. 

® Tt is unlikely that she is Minerva, as has been suggested. ‘The round object on the 
breast seems to be an ornament and not the Gorgon’s head, and the helmet, shield, and 
spear, usually shown on terra-cottas of Minerva, are absent. 
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classical themes into primitive provincial dress. It is, as already said, an example 
of the figurines which have been found in large numbers in Gaul, particularly the 
northern half, and on the Rhine and even the Danube, yet no exact analogy of the 
Chichester example is to be found in the publications available at the moment.! 
These objects were put to various uses such as ornaments, toys, cult objects, etc., 
and are found in houses, villages, burials, temples, and shrines. They form the 
cheap counterpart of bronze statuettes or finer Mediterranean terra-cottas, and 
supplied the less wealthy provincial market. As such they form valuable evidence 
of the tastes, ways, and cults of the inarticulate submerged tenth of Gaul and 
neighbouring provinces and deserve more attention than they have hitherto received. 


An Anglo-Saxon finger-ring.—Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., sends the following 

note:—The rarity of ornamental rings of the later Saxon period makes it desirable 

that any unpublished example should be recorded. 

The ring, from the Grantley Collection, here 

illustrated, is of silver-gilt and is 13 in. in diameter. 

The shank, which is externally hexagonal,? is 

enriched, on each face, with triangles and lozenges, 

engraved within oblong panels, vertically lined, and 

to the centre of each face are applied alternately 

a flat circular bezel and a group of five large 

An Anglo-Saxon finger-ring (1) pellets. Each of the three bezels is engraved as a 

cruciferous nimbus and the intervening pellets are 

arranged as pyramids. ‘This jewel is analogous to the heavy gold ring found in 

the river Nene, beside Peterborough, c. 1850, which ring, however, has only 

two engraved bezels, each placed between two groups of pellets, which help to 
secure them to the discontinuous shank.3 


Correction:—In Antig. Fourn. xxiii. 55, 1. 5, ‘Nackington’ should read ‘Hack- 
ington’. 


' The earliest well-illustrated account of the figurines is that by E. Tudot mentioned 
above. He describes a number of moulds and figures found in the lower Allier valley at 
Toulon-sur-Allier near Moulins and elsewhere in the Bourbonnais. The first and best 
critical account of the industry and objects made is by A. Blanchet, ‘Etude sur les figurines 
en terre cuite de la Gaule romaine’, in Mémoires de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires 
de France, 6° sér. i, 1891, 65 ff., and ‘Supplément’, idid. x, 1901, 189 ff. Many figurines 
exist in the S. Germain Museum and some apparently were published by H. A. Mazard, 
Etude descriptive de la céramique du Musée de St. Germain-en-Laye (1875), which I have 
not been able to consult. French Museums indeed are full of these terra-cottas. M. 
Blanchet does not illustrate all the types he mentions and there are many more besides; 
therefore a well-illustrated catalogue of all the types found, or at any rate of all the deities, 
is much to be desired. C. R. Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, vi (1868), 48 f., published 
many of Tudot’s illustrations and gives the best account available in English. For other 
references see Schumacher in Lindenschmidt, Die A/tertiimer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, 
Vv, 1911, 380 ff, and for a collection at Salzburg (Iuvavum), Klose and Silber, Juvavum 
(Wien, 1929), 73 ff. 

2 Compare the angular ring from the Trewhiddle hoard, c. 875. 


3 Dalton, Catalogue of the Finger-rings in The British Museum, 1912, no. 202, pl. 1. 
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Prehistoric Macedonia. By W. A. Heurttey, O.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. 123 x93. 

Pp. xxvi+275. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1939. 635. 

At the beginning of the last truce Macedonia was still an archaeological blank 
interposed between the better explored areas of the Aegean and the Danube basin. 
Before the resumption of active hostilities, after the pioneer efforts of Rey and 
Casson and Mylonas’s contribution to the Olynthus excavations, a reliable culture 
sequence had been established for the whole area by the systematic efforts of 
Dr. Heurtley. He accomplished this by a campaign of trial excavations at wisely 
selected sites in each of the natural regions into which Macedonia is divided 
physiographically. The results of the annual expeditions, started in 1924, com- 
bined with those of the other excavators and explorers, have been here assembled, 
correlated, and published with a map, plans, and exhaustive illustration. The 
book is divided into three parts: a summary of all excavations with an account of 
the monumental remains disclosed illustrated by plans and sections ; a critical study 
of the relics obtained arranged by periods, and within each period, by materials ; 
and a catalogue of finds arranged chronologically and geographically. Every 
significant relic down to quite small sherds is illustrated either by a half-tone plate 
or bya line drawing, and often by both. Many figures represent vases reconstructed, 
as the reader can see by due attention to the drawings, from very small fragments 
and therefore not always reliable for all details (I suspect the arrangement of the 
handles on no. 409, for instance). Appendices are devoted to metallurgy, to the 
anatomy of the one—Neolithic—skeleton, to museography (omitting, however, 
a small Iron Age grave-group in Edinburgh), and to bibliography. The whole 
work provides a model of publication constituting a scientific record of lasting 
value for which the author has been duly laureated by Cambridge University and 
for which the Press, too, deserves unqualified commendation. 

The results do not belie the hopes aroused by the area’s key position. Of course 
the method adopted, generally—and necessarily for a first survey—being that of 
pits and trenches, yielded little architectural data, and a limited range of artifacts 
especially in metal. Pottery being abundant, a statistically valid sequence of styles 
and types was firmly established, but the allotment of rarer relics to any one of the 
periods thus defined must be taken with reserve in so far as it depends on mere 
depth and not on relation to actual floors. It is in practice mainly on the ceramic 
evidence that the author relies both in his chronology and in his scholarly and 
well-documented discussion of external relations. The ceramic evidence alone 
would suffice to establish cultural continuity in the Late Neolithic between 
Macedonia and the southern Danube basin. Whether it will bear quite the inter- 
pretation Heurtley proposes after Weinberg’s publication of the wares from 
Corinth and Garstang’s excavation near Mersin is a matter I have discussed else- 
where. In any case the sites north of the Balkans from which the best parallels 
come are not Danubian in the same sense as Moravian or south German sites, 
In the same way, while the Early Bronze Age material is inspired by Anatolian 
traditions, analogies in the middle Danube basin are not lacking. (This remains 
true even though Dr. Tompa assured me that the tankards from Lengyel illus- 
trated on p. 120 are Hallstatt, not Danubian II as, following Wosinski, I had 
thought.) While in the Middle and Late Bronze Age connexions with the south 
overshadow all else, contacts with the north are again perceptible at the end of 
the local Mycenaean Age. V. Gorpon CHILDE 
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Lachish II: The Fosse Temple. “‘Vhe Wellcome-Marston Archaeological Research 
Expedition to the Near East Publications, Volume II. By Orca Turnett, 
Cuarces H. Ince, LankesterR Harpinc. 129}. Pp. 104. Oxford 
University Press, 1940. 25s. 


‘The Wellcome-Marston Expedition to Tell Duweir has carried out six seasons 
of work and has made good progress in the examination of the important south 
Palestinian site which is probably to be identified as that of the city of Lachish. 
During the last season’s work the expedition suffered a tragic loss in the death at 
the hand of bandits of its Director, Mr. J. L. Starkey, to whom the present 
volume is dedicated. Mr. Starkey did not live to see the complete publication of 
his finds, but this volume is a worthy memorial and, with the continuation of 
the publication when conditions permit, will be a great contribution to scientific 
archaeological knowledge of thearea. The volume is a magnificent publication, and 
the authors are to be congratulated both on the completeness with which they have 
put the evidence at the disposal of students and on having available the resources of 
the Wellcome Trust to publish their finds in such a satisfactory and thorough way. 

The report is concerned with a small section only of the area excavated, but 
since this was a building which could be treated in isolation, it was suitable for 
separate publication. Ata period when the defences of the Hyksos city had gone 
out of use, a small temple was built in the partially silted-up Fosse. It was twice 
rebuilt, on much the same plan, and was eventually destroyed by fire, probably at 
the same time as the rest of the city, round about 1200 B.c. The excavators date 
these periods to c. 1474-1400, ¢c. 1400-1325, and c. 1325-1223 B.c., with 
admittedly considerable doubt as to the junction between the second and third, 
and with the reservation that the first may have been founded rather earlier, and 
the last destroyed some thirty years later. On the evidence as presented it would 
certainly appear that more weight should be given to the possibility of an earlier 
date for the original foundation. The pottery from the first temple appears to be 
much more typical of the sixteenth than the fifteenth century, and the only evi- 
dence which would seem to bring it down to the end of the fifteenth century is 
a scarab of Amenhetep III (1411-1375 B.c.) and Cypriot White Slip II ‘Milk 
Bowls’. This evidence must presumably be admitted, but in that case it may be 
suggested that the building had an appreciably longer life than is claimed. Against 
the fact that it did continue in use is the point, quite clear in the drawings and 
noted in the report, ‘that the local wares (of II) differ sharply from Structure I’, 
those of I being ‘generally attributed to Late Middle Bronze’ and those of II 
being ‘usually associated with L.B. II’. This weighs against the views of the 
excavators that there was no break between I and II, and one would like to be 
certain that the scarab and bowls in question were not associated with the founda- 
tion of IT. 

The plan of the temple and the ritual is clearly Semitic, and there are many 
interesting Biblical analogies. The plan strongly suggests, however, that there 
was no ‘Holy of Holies’, but that the worshippers were admitted into the Sanctuary 
to make their offerings either on the altars or on the numerous offering benches. 
The deity or deities unfortunately could not be identified, but there is evidence 
that they included Reshef and Elath. Dated Palestinian temples are still suffi- 
ciently scanty for these to be most useful evidence. 

Among the most important individual finds were those of the Tell Duweir 
Ewer and bowl, which are of high interest in connexion with the earlier develop- 
ment of alphabetic script. 
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There are few points requiring criticism in the Report. Mr. Richmond 
Brown’s photographs are as usual of high artisitic and technical merit, though 
the reviewer would prefer a measuring rod to a figure of uncertain size as a scale 
in detailed views. It may be suggested that it is unnecessary to record in some 
detail the progress year by year in uncovering the structures. Finally, a real lack 
is that of layered sections showing the stratification both internally and externally, 
since this would be invaluable for checking dubious points. With these reserva- 
tions, however, the report may be said to be first class. 

K. M. K. 


Early Babylonian Letters and Economic Texts. By JoHn Bruce ALEXANDER. 
Babylonian inscriptions in the collection of James B. Nies, Yale University, 
Vol. VII. 11484. Pp. 39. London: Milford, 1943. 335. 6d. 

The short introduction to this group of the typical documents of the Old 
Babylonian period indicates only a few points of interest, but it is supplemented by 
lists of names and a summary catalogue. Though the provenance is uncertain and 
mixed, as is to be expected in a purchased lot, there is some internal evidence to 
indicate Isin, a site still unidentified. Another group probably belongs to Sippar, as 
the author has shown. In this group all tablets refer to Gidanum, son of Ipiq-Adad, 
but Dr. Alexander does not raise the natural question whether this father Ipigq- 
Adad is the same as Ipiq-Adad ‘II of Eshnunna, father of that Naram-Sin in whose 
reign the tablets are dated. Gidanum appears always as a creditor, which would 
befit his wealth as the king’s brother. The only objection is that in the letter no. 58 
one Gidanum receives orders like a servant. But this person is not necessarily the 
son of Ipiq-Adad. 

Documents of this kind have usually details of importance, though of course 
there is much which is now familiar. A certain discrimination ought by this time 
to be used in the method of publishing the ever-mounting volume of Babylonian 
business-matter; the full reproduction of all such tablets is no longer justifiable. 
Most of the present volume still qualifies—the letters certainly, the contracts 
largely, but it is wasteful to copy things like the ‘tags’ in extenso. A few lines of 
description could contain everything necessary about them. 

Space restricts all but bare reference to a few details of particular note: no. 30 is 
an order to recruit 1,800 labourers for an urgent job. The agent is told to expend 
10 minas of silver and ‘until you are empty (of cash) put on every man you can put, 
and let him go before the ummianum’, a significant example of a disputed word 
which comes again in no. 44. At the end of no. 41 the bukanu is to be transferred 
in the sale of a slave. No. 56 gives directions for the tilling of a field, with the 
operations called maiaram mahasu, fakaku (cf. no. 201), and Seberu, as also for the 
division of the crop. Nos. 83 and 87 contain Sumerian and Akkadian versions of 
what is called the Sa/mu-kenu clause, and no. 173 is an interesting adoption. A 
man with the name of Sulgi-dan (nos. 94 ff.) is active in business under the rule of 
Abisaré of Larsa, more than 160 years after the death of Sulgi, according to the 
lists. Finally it must be said that Dr. Alexander’s copies of originals often ill- 
written are mostly clear and correct, but he has left a few ambiguous places, and 
seems at fault in one or two, e.g. 83, l. 15 DJ required, and g1, 1. 9 (or 10) can 
scarcely look like a—am. Nos. 192, 201, and 204 concern the furnishing not of 
‘implements’ but of gangs (iniatum) of slaves (*ri-si-im, 192, |. 3) for field- 
labour. 
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Armour from the Battle of Wisby, 1361. By BENnct THORDEMAN, in collaboration 
with Pout Nériunp and Bo E. Incetmark. 2 vols., 1149. Pp. xiv-+480 
+144 plates. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademien, 1939. 

The stripping of the dead at the battle of Hastings is significantly portrayed in 
the border which runs beneath the main sequence of events in the Bayeux Tapes- 
try. The practice was so thorough and universal that the sites of medieval battle- 
fields are usually ignored by excavators, and the normal processes of ploughing or 
ditching seldom produce more than a spur or two. 

The battlefield of Wisby has provided a notable exception. Existing armour 
of a date prior to the second half of the fifteenth century is extremely rare and 
mostly fragmentary. The quantity and variety of what has been discovered in 
the graves at Wisby augment our knowledge of fourteenth-century armour and 
constitute a large addition from a single source to the small total of material 
evidence. 

The discovery of this cache was first made accidentally in 1905. Its importance 
was fortunately recognized from the beginning, and excavations were begun under 
the late Dr. Wennersten, and resumed in 1912. But the greatest part of the work 
was carried out in three seasons during the years 1928-30, financed by the 
Swedish and Danish authorities, and directed by Dr. Thordeman of Stockholm 
and Dr. Nérlund of Copenhagen. Reports were from time to time published in 
Acta Archaeologica and Z.H.W.K., which gave some idea of the importance of 
the finds. Now Dr. Thordeman has finally recorded the results in detail in this 
book. 

In 1361 the Danish King Waldemar III (Atterdag) invaded the Swedish 
island of Gotland in the Baltic and fought a victorious battle outside the walls 
of Wisby on 27th July. The dead were buried in four common graves, and 
Dr. ‘Thordeman accounts for the quantity of armour found in them by the fact 
that the weather was unusually hot at the time and the unpleasant task was 
therefore carried out hastily and perfunctorily. That some attempt was made to 
strip the corpses is evident from the large number of skeletons that were unaccom- 
panied by armour, and by the almost complete absence of offensive weapons and 
easily detachable equipment, such as helms and bascinets and solid breastplates. 
What has survived is armour that would cling to the bodies, coifs, and shirts of 
mail and body-armour built up of integrated plates. There are few traces of plate 
armour for the limbs, apart from about twenty gauntlets, probably because the 
battle was fought on foot. But the body armour is of first-class importance. It 
falls into three categories: (1) cuirasses composed of broad hoop-like lames, of 
which almost the only comparable example hitherto known is that found in the 
ruins of the castle of Kiissnacht on the lake of Lucerne; (2) coats of small riveted 
plates of brigandine type; (3) coats of narrow vertical plates of a kind not hitherto 
encountered in western Europe. This ‘lamellar’ armour, as Dr. Thordeman calls 
it, is of Eastern origin, and its Asiatic varieties are duly discussed and compared. 
Its presence here is rather unexpected and throws a new light on the connexions 
existing between Scandinavia and the East. 

Dr. Thordeman reviews the evidence of fourteenth-century armour in general, 
bringing forward for comparison contemporary effigies and the small aggregate 
of pieces extant in Europe, of which the relics of our own Black Prince at Canter- 
bury are not the least. A chapter on the skeletons is contributed by Dr. Ingelmark; 
the cuts in the bone by axe and sword are carefully classified, and the age and the 
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physical peculiarities of the dead determined. The proportion of young boys and 
old men, and of persons suffering from diseased bones is probably not indicative 
of the forces as a whole, as obviously the weakest would be the first to fall in a 
hand-to-hand struggle of this kind. 

Dr. Thordeman has conducted the excavations methodically and carefully as 
for a prehistoric site. The position of each skeleton has been plotted, every frag- 
ment measured, drawn, and recorded, and the reconstructions carefully thought 
out and illustrated in the second volume, which consists entirely of plates. Students 
of armour owe him a great debt for placing before them this large body of material 
evidence, belonging to an important transition period in the history of armour, 
of which our principal knowledge has hitherto been mainly derived from pictorial 
and documentary sources. Recognition is also due to the Swedish Parliament and 
the Danish authorities, who fully realized their responsibilities in this matter. 
One does not like to think what might have happened had this unique find been 
left to be disinterred by unqualified hands and possibly scattered. It is unfortunate 
that the date of publication should have coincided with the outbreak of war and 
so deprived the book of the reception it could have expected, but its authors must 
know that it will remain for many years indispensable to every student of later 
medieval armament. The text is in English throughout. 


jJ.G.M. 


Flintlaset, dess uppkomst och utveckling. Av Torsten Lenk. Résumé traduit en 
francais par HaraLp Bourn, traduction revue par O. pE Prat. 134 10}. 
Stockholm: Kungliga Livrustkammaren, 1939. 

For some years now the quarters most active in the pursuit and publication of 
the history of arms have been the Scandinavian countries. Both Sweden and 
Denmark could boast, at least till 1940, societies specially devoted to this subject, 
and each publishing its own transactions. In addition the Kungliga Livrust- 
kammaren, under the direction of Baron Cederstrém, issues a well-produced 
quarterly, and has been responsible for a sequence of official publications, both large 
and small, of which this is one of the most sumptuous. 

No effort has been spared to make this volume as complete and explicit as the 
limits of its subject allow. It is the result of many years of highly specialized study, 
and in few other countries (if any) could the author have hoped to see his researches 
embodied in such unrestricted format. 

It is not so long ago that the flint-lock was regarded merely as a bygone. Al- 
though its use covered some three centuries, little discrimination was made between 
early and late examples. Only such flint-lock guns and pistols as were remarkable 
for their decoration or association were taken seriously. Recently the study of 
fire-arms has received a considerable impetus, and Dr. Lenk’s minute examination 
of the early history of the flint-lock will be read by a much larger public than was 
the case a generation ago. 

The author first examines the various claims previously put forward for the 
invention of the first flint-lock. He gives it as his considered opinion that its 
origins must be sought in the Dutch snaphance, rather than the Spanish miquelet 
lock. The English dog-lock and the Scottish snaphance also come into the 
reckoning, though this last very interesting bypath is not mentioned in the French 
résumé of the book. He fixes the responsibility for the actual invention and manu- 
facture of the flint-lock on French court circles. In reaching this conclusion he 
makes much use of the invaluable French royal inventory of the mobilier de la 
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couronne, drawn up in the reign of Louis XIV between 1663 and 1673 and 
incorporating the extensive collection of fire-arms assembled by his predecessor, 
The credit goes to Marin le Bourgeois of Lisieux, who held a court appointment 
under Henri IV, and who signed a number of elegant weapons. Very few are 
known, but several specimens of his work have by pure chance found their way to 
this country and are to be seen in the Tower, at Windsor, the Woolwich Rotunda, 
and the Wallace Collection. The earliest datable example is a gun in the Hermi- 
tage, formerly in the French royal collection, which Dr. Lenk thinks was possibly 
made for Henri IV (d. 1610), and next to it in point of date a gun in the collection 
of Mr. W. G. Renwick of Boston which bears the cipher of his successor. In 
fixing the genesis of the flint-lock in France within the years 1610-15 he ante- 
dates previous authorities by some twenty years. 

Dr. Lenk next traces the extension of the flint-lock to other European countries, 
first via Metz (where Hennequin issued his pattern engravings in 1621) and 
Sedan to the Low Countries and then to Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. He 
might perhaps have made more of the position in England, where the manufacture 
of the wheel-lock had never taken root and English gunmakers early adopted the 
snaphance and flint-lock systems. 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth century the flint-lock finally superseded 
the earlier systems, both for sport and war, in all the European countries. Distinc- 
tive national styles in the design of fire-arms had already established themselves, 
and there is no difficulty in identifying the respective products of Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and England. But Dr. Lenk emphasizes the manner in which the French 
school repeatedly reasserted its authority in the matter of design and decoration. 
He describes and reproduces the succession of pattern-books which made this 
possible, from Phillipe Cordier Daubigny, Thuraine and le Hollandois, Thomas 
Picquot, Jean Bérain, and Simonin, to the eighteenth-century rococo designs of 
de Marteau and de Lacollombe. The publication of these engravings is not the 
least useful part of the book. Alongside the designs he sets examples of the 
finished product, and classifies groups of fire-arms by their decoration and furniture. 

In an appendix Dr. Lenk prints a useful list of such of the fire-arms listed in 
the Inventaire Général of 1663-73 as he has been able to identify as being in 
existence to-day. They are scattered throughout many lands, but Paris still seems 
to possess the majority of them in the Musée de l’Armée and in the private collec- 
tion of M. Pauilhac. 

The tale is told here from the French angle throughout. Later on we may 
expect other authors to fill in the rest of the story and to trace the development 
of fire-arms in other countries from their own points of view and with other 
considerations in mind. If they are able to do so with the same thoroughness and 
attention to detail which Dr. Lenk has shown in his labour of love, we shall have 
much to learn from them. 


J. G. M. 


What Happened in History. By Gorpon Cuitpe. 7 X4}. Pp. 256. Pelican 
Books A 108. 1942. 
Prehistoric Britain. By Jacguetra and CuHrisropHER Hawkes. 7 X4}. 
Pp. 134. Pelican Books A115. 1943. 
These two books have a common denominator; both attempt to trace and assess 
the progress of Man as expressed in his cultural achievements from his earliest 
days of Palaeolithic savagery to his emergence as a citizen of the Roman Empire. 
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Professor Childe selects a wide canvas to depict the course of the main western 
cultural stream in Europe and the Near East, similar to that he used for The 
Dawn of Civilisation, Jacquetta and Christopher Hawkes take the restricted field 
of Britain, a small island peripheral to the European mainland, remote from the 
Mediterranean centre. 

The underlying philosophy common to both is Professor Childe’s (as the 
Hawkes’ would be the first to admit), formulated in AMZan makes Himself, but 
implicit in all his writings; the concept that ‘if the whole long process disclosed in 
the archaeological and literary records be surveyed, a single directional trend is 
most obvious in the economic sphere, in the methods whereby the most progressive 
societies secure a living’. From this follows the now familiar notion of the 
‘Revolutions’—great accelerations in material progress—which produce far- 
reaching social and economic changes, first discernible in the hinterland of the 
eastern Mediterranean, and spreading slowly north and west in ever-widening 
circles, like ripples from a stone thrown into a pond. Their emergence and de- 
velopment is Professor Childe’s concern; their impact on our island is fully 
studied in the Hawkes’s book. 

Original work is not claimed for either book; their real novelty is their price, 
and their place on a railway book-stall. The trends of recent archaeological thought 
and interpretation of excavation and discoveries are here available to the general 
public at a low price and in a familiar format. “They compete with similar popular 
volumes in the series on Opera, Films, Town Planning, &c., and both obviously 
have been a challenge to their authors in popular presentation. Of the two, I 
should judge that Jacquetta and Christopher Hawkes have been the more success- 
ful. ‘They have the aid of illustrations—16 pages of plates, 20 text-figures; they 
are writing of places familiar to English readers; they select the particular, and 
have a happy knack of conjuring up mental imagery. Professor Childe’s 250 
pages are crammed with information, with abstract thought lucidly expressed but 
he eschews the graphic method of presentation—the map or diagram that gives a 
culture ‘a local habitation’ as well as ‘a name’; the illustration that is the quickest 
mode of apprehension for a great proportion of people, as the educational film has 
demonstrated. 

Both books should prove stimulating to the growing public interested in archaeo- 
logical research, and to archaeologists themselves, making them reconsider what 
they are doing and why. They can be fully recommended as handbooks for 
teachers and leaders of adult education (a long-felt need) and should find a place in 
Secondary School libraries. As educational text-books they have one drawback, ~ 
the lack of a bibliography correlated with the text. Without it, it is difficult for 
the untutored to differentiate between the invention of the crank from which 
our science is unfortunately not yet immune, and the imaginative presentation of 
the scholar, such as is now available here. 

AILEEN Fox 
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Periodical Literature 


The Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 71, pts. 1 and 2:—The 
Study of kinship systems, by Prof. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown; Nomadism, by Prof. 
J. L. Myres; The Sanctions of Ifa divination, by W. R. Bascom; The use of 
meteoric iron, by T. A. Rickard; A contribution to the study of human blood 
groups, by V. Myslivec; Bakongo magic, by Rev. Father W. van Wing. 


Antiquity, March 1944:—Water in antiquity, by Grahame Clark; The travels 
of the Celtic saints, by E. G. Bowen; The Cave of Parpallé and the Upper 
Paleolithic Age in southeast Spain, by V. Gordon Childe; Cornish fish cellars, 
by N. J. G. Pounds; Museums and the future, by W. F. Grimes; Multiple ram- 
parts: a note in reply, by R. E. M. Wheeler; Wingham villa and Romano-Saxon 
pottery in Kent, by J. N. L. Myres. 

June 1944:—Early tin in the Aegean, by G. A. Wainwright; The Grim’s 
Ditch complex in Cranborne Chase, by C. M. Piggott; Weighing wool in the 
Middle Ages, by J. W. Shilson; The ancient village gods of South India, by 
J. Hornell; Some Berkshire interlacings, by A. W. Seaby; Life in Anglesey 2000 
years ago, by Sir Cyril Fox; Cylinder seal from South India, by Stuart Piggott; 
African Paleolithic cultures; The British Museum, by F. Kenyon; Egyptian 
bronze-making again, by G. A. Wainwright. 


The ‘Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, 3rd ser., vol. 7 :—Petuaria, 
by Philip Corder and Ian A. Richmond; Mural paintings of the Three Living and 
the Three Dead in England, by E. Carleton Williams; Stilicho and Britain, by 
W. Douglas Simpson; A three-tracked Roman road at Colchester, by A. F. Hall. 


‘Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, vol. 22, no. 89:—Private, 
3rd Loyal London Volunteers, 1804, by L. E. Buckell; Mounted Infantry, by 
Major G. Tylden; Intombi River Drift, March 1879: a contemporary letter 
written by Major Charles Tucker, edited by Lieut.-Col. M. B. Savage; Foreign 
regiments in the British Army, 1793-1802, Part VI, i, by C. T. Atkinson; The 
universal helmet-plate, 1878-1914, by E. J. Martin; A Flanders sideshow: 
Hulst, 1747, by C. T. Atkinson. 


The Burlington Magazine, March 1944:—The Bache Collection; Zoffany’s 
Death of Captain Cook, by Charles Mitchell. 

April 1944:—The Sergeant-Painters; Portuguese tiles in Brazilian archi- 
tecture, by J. de Sousa-Ledo. 

May 1944:—Gainsborough’s Collection of pictures; The development of 
realistic painting in Siena—I, by J. Pope-Hennessy; The palace of Charles V at 
Granada, by G. Loukomski; A note on Thomas White of Worcester, by M. 
Whiffen. 

June 1944:—Holbein and Kratzer as collaborators, by O. Pacht; The develop- 
ment of realistic painting in Siena—II, by J. Pope-Hennessy. 


The Connoisseur, March 1944:—Line and gesture: the terms of eloquence, by 
H. Granville Fell; The ‘Dyning Parlor’ and its furniture, by R. W. Symonds; 
English medieval drinking-horns, by C. C. Oman; An English coach in the 
Oruzheinaia Palata, Moscow, by the late E. A. Jones; A list of clock and watch 
makers, supplementary to that given by Britten, II, by Sir Ambrose Heal. 
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June 1944:—Queen Elizabeth and her dresses, by F. M. Kelly; Eighteenth- 
century French silver, by C. G. E. Bunt; The armours of Anne de Mont- 
morency, Constable of France, and his sons—I, by F. H. Cripps-Day; Dining 
parlours and their furnishing, temp. 1660 to 1840, by R. W. Symonds; Some 
recent acquisitions at Sulgrave Manor, by H. Clifford-Smith; Some aspects of the 
‘Greek Revival’ in America, by Helen Comstock. 


The Geographical Fournal, vol. 102, nos. 5, 6:—On Alexander’s route into 
Gedrosia: an archaeological Tour in Las Bela, by Sir Aurel Stein; Seventeenth- 
century Dutch charts of the East Indies, by G. R. Crone. 


‘Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 9, no. 2:—The 
armorial glass of the enamel period at Stoke Poges, by E. A. Greening Lamborn; 
Some medieval leaden ventilating panels at Wells and Glastonbury, by Rev. C. 
Woodforde; Ancient glass in Nottinghamshire, by N. Truman; A list of works by 
Bernard Rackham relating to stained and painted glass; The Advisory Committee 
system in relation to stained glass, by F. C. Eeles. 


The English Historical Review, vol. 59, no. 233:—The Keepership of the Old 
Palace of Westminster, by C. T. Clay; The ancestors of William Fitz Osbern, by 
Prof. D. Douglas; Burgh representation in early Scottish Parliaments, by E. W. M. 
Balfour-Melville. 

Vol. 59, no. 234:—Geoffrey of Montbray, Bishop of Coutances, 1049-1093, 
by J. H. Le Patourel; The monk-solitary of Farne: a fourteenth-century English 
mystic, by W. A. Pantin; The members of Henry VIII’s whole council, 1509— 
27, by W. H. Dunham, Jr.; The early history of Werrington, by H. P. R. 
Finberg; Matthew Cheker, by N. Denholm-Young. 


The Library, new series, vol. 24, nos. 1, 2:—Early humanistic script and the 
first roman type, by S. Morison; The first pirate, by F. W. Householder; The 
supply of types in the sixteenth century, by A. F. Johnson; Rastell fragments at 
Dartmouth, by R. Nash; New light on the first printing of the letters of Pope and 
Swift, by V. A. Dearing. 


Man, May-June 1944:—The fencing of early tombs, by H. J. E. Peake. 

July-August 1944:—A patchwork quilt from Wrexham, Denbighshire, by 
I. C. Peate; The factorial study of physical types, by C. Burt; The Yale ox, by 
Dr. M. A. Murray; Rekhmiré’s metal-workers, by G. A. Wainwright. 


Palestine Exploration Quarterly, January-April 1944:—Handicrafts in Pales- 
tine: Jerusalem hammock cradles and Hebron rugs, by G. M. Crowfoot; Short 
history of Palestinian Excavation, by M. E. Kirk; A new section of the Third 
Wall, Jerusalem, by E. L. Sukenik and L. A. Mayer; Concerning the era of 
Nysa-Scythopolis, by $. Ben-Dor; Jacotin’s map of Palestine, by D. H. Kellner; 
The number of Israelites at the Exodus, by A. Lucas. 


The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 11, nos. 1-2:— 
Imperial art in Trans-Jordan. Figurines and lamps from a potter’s store at Jerash, 
by J. H. Iliffe; A decree of the Caliph al-Musta‘in billah, by L. A. Mayer; 
Coin hoards from Palestine, by J. Baramki; The Seven Wells of Beni Murra, by 
A. S. Kirkbride and Lankester Harding; Note on some flint implements from the 
Seven Wells (Sab‘a Biyar), by M. Stekelis. 
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Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 51, no. 4:—A forgotten 
episode in the history of Robert Mylne, by Katherine Esdaile. 


Proceedings of the Bath and District Branch of the Somerset Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 1942:—Romano-British towns, by Ian A. Richmond; 
Symbolism in Roman Bath, by R. W. M. Wright; Geoffrey Chaucer and Somer- 
set, by Rev. Prebendary D. Melville Ross; Preliminary report on some Roman 
discoveries in Bath, 1941-2, by J. P. E. Falconer. 

1943:—Abstracts and brief chronicles: the history of the Bristol Theatre 
Royal, by R. N. Green-Armytage: Early Christian art and the Roman Empire, 
by Miss J. M. C. Toynbee; William Baker of Bridgwater, by Rt. Rev. Abbot E. 
Horne. 


Friends of Canterbury Cathedral; Seventeenth Annual Report:—An early glass 
panel retrieved, by Bernard Rackham; William of Sens and his choir, by Charles 
Peers. 


Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 56:—Thomas Cockes, the diarist, by D. Gardiner; 
The iconography of Darenth font, by Rev. A. H. Collins; Thomas Heron of 
Chilham, by R. F. Jessup; St. Mildred’s Church, Canterbury. Further notes on 
the site, by Canon R. U. Potts; The Saxon History of the Wantsum, by Gordon 
Ward; Cherry Garden Hill tumulus, Folkestone, by W. P. D. Stebbing; Report 
on the human remains, by Professor A. J. E. Cave; Notes on bronze objects from 
Shooter’s Hill, Kent, and elsewhere, and on the antiquity of ‘Jews’ Harps’, by 
F. C. Elliston-Erwood; Two burial groups of Belgic age, Hothfield Common, 
near Ashford, by J. G. S. Brinson; Henry Yevele, architect, and his works in 
Kent, by J. H. Harvey; A hand-list of English Enclosure Acts and Awards. Pt. II 


—open fields, commons and enclosures in Kent, by W. E. ‘Tate. 


The Essex Review, January 1944:—Painting in a Norfolk Church of Queen 
Elizabeth at Tilbury, by F. W. Steer; Provision for guests and horses in Essex in 
1686 and later, by E. P. Dickin; Colne Church and Priory, part ili, by A. H. and 
A. H. T. §.; Saint Sonday, by Rev. F. W. Austen; Early Essex Clergy, by P. H. 
Reaney (continued). 

April 1944:—The Gestingthorpe Pot Works, by A. Hills; The tinder-box 
and brimstone match, by the late Dr. H. Laver; Notes on the sepulchral monu- 
ment of the Plautii at Tivoli, by C. Hawkes; The Hundred Rolls and the Inquisi- 
tions of the Nones, by Rev. F. W. Austen; Principal accessions to the Essex 
Record Office in 1943, by M. Emmison; Early Essex clergy, by P. H. Reaney 
(continued). 

July 1944:—Samuel Harsnett—Bishop of Norwich, by F. W. Steer; Essex 
children deported to a Lancashire cotton mill, 1799, by F. G. Emmison; The 
story of a short-lived county family: Gansel of Leyton Grange and East Dony- 
land Hall, Essex, by G. O. Rickwood; The Essex militia in 1683-1684, by Miss 
T. M. Hope and G. O. Rickwood; Early Essex clergy, by P. H. Reaney (continued). 


Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1942:—Local historical re- 
search, by T. W. Hanson; The Waterhouse coat of arms, by R. Bretton; Clough 
in Mixenden, by W. B. Trigg; Holdsworth House, by W. B. ‘Trigg; Ripponden 
and the Spout, by J. H. Priestley; The Hill, Warley, by T. W. Hanson; Ashday 
in Southowram, by R. Bretton; Ryburn inns, by J. H. Priestley; How Halifax 
developed, by C. Sunderland; Midgley records: third series, by H. W. Harwood. 
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Proceedings of the Isle of Wight Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
yol. 3, pt. 6:—Flint implements of Upper Palaeolithic type, by H. F. Poole; A 
second bronze hoard of the Arreton Down type, by the late G. A. Sherwin; Isle 
of Wight coin-finds, by E. A. Sydenham. 


Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 22, Pt. li, 1942— 
43:—Leicester Castle, by Levi Fox. 


Bulletin of the ‘fohn Rylands Library, vol. 27, no. 2:—A new signature of 
Shakespeare? by J. QO. Adams; Food of the Gods in ancient Sumer, by T. Fish; 
The Council and the crisis of 1233-4, by B. Wilkinson. 

Vol. 28, no. 1:—The place of the small state in the political and cultural history 
of ancient Mesopotamia, by T. Fish; The Book of St. Albans, by E. F. Jacob; 
The medieval parsonage and its occupants, by Rev. R. H. Moorman; The 
heraldry of Manchester, by H. E. Tomlinson; Studies in the Petition of Peteési, 
by G. A. Wainwright. 


Proceedings of the Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society, vol, 
89:—Materials for the history of Orchard Portman, by A. W. Vivian-Neal; 
Glastonbury water, by H. St. George Gray; Monumental brasses in Somerset, 
pt. 13, by A. B. Connor; A lottery in Jacobean Bridgwater, by T. B. Dilks; 
Stone cist found at Walton Park, Clevedon, 1898, by H. St. George Gray; The 
architect of Yeovil Church, by J. Goodchild; Somerset wills. 


Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset, vol. 24:—The dedication of Pen- 
domer Church, by R. F. J. Sawyer; Sherborne All Hallows Church Wardens’ 
accounts, by Joseph Fowler; John at Heale of Bishop’s Sutton, by A. W. Vivian- 
Neal; The family of Clare, by W. C. D. Dampier; The Earl of Essex (1598— 
1601); Dorset wills in the archives of the Dean and Chapter of Bristol (continued); 
County Jury list: Somerset 1500; The Fry family, and the Manor of ‘Tarrant 
Gunville, by G. D. Squibb; Somerset pack horse bridges, by A. T. Wicks; 


Leprosy in Somerset 1767. 


Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 48:—The church of the Saxon Corona- 
tions at Kingston, by W. E. St. Lawrence Finny; Ironwork in Epsom and Ewell, 
by Cloudesley S. Willis; Surrey seventeenth-century tokens, by W. Hooper; 
Excavations at Farley Heath, Albury, during 1939, by A. W. G. Lowther and 
R. G. Goodchild; The Manor of Chipsted (a/ias Chipstead) by Lord Hylton; 
A Roman ditch at Ewell Council School, by Sheppard Frere; Coats of arms in 
Surrey churches (Part I), by H. W. Pointer; Excavations at Hampton Park, Seale, 
by J. H. Money; Enclosure Acts and Awards relating to lands in the County of 
Surrey, by W. E. Tate; Mesolithic flints from Epsom Downs and Ewell; A 
British tin coin from Walton-on-the-Hill; A Romano-British site at Wood- 
mansterne; A Roman coin from Ewell; A medieval inscription at Merstham 
church; An Early Tudor wall-painting at the Crown Inn, Chiddingfold; Glass 
found at Sidney Wood, Alfold; The bells of St. Lawrence, Caterham; A seven- 
teenth-century window at Compton; A gate at Charlwood from John Trade- 
scant’s house; A Reigate tradesman’s card; Extracts from the diary of William 
Bray; An old workshop at Ewell; Photographs of churches in Guildford Diocese. 


The Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 83:—Gallops, Alborne, by W. H. 
Godfrey; Old buildings on Brookhouse Estate, by I. C. Hannah; The Hundred 
Roll for Sussex, by L. F. Salzman; Sussex, Kent, and the Continent in Early 
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Saxon times, by A. E. Wilson; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital at Rye, by L. A. 
Vidler; The Penfold Bequest: coins and tokens, by J. B. Caldecott ; The Penfold 
Bequest: the books, by Arundel Esdaile; (The Penfold Bequest: maps and prints, 
by L. F. Salzman; The ‘John Every’ collection, by Major T. Sutton; References 
to ancient Sussex churches in “The Ecclesiologist’, by O. H. Leeney. 


Publications of the Thoresby Society, vol. 37, pt. 3:—Yorkshire cloth traders in 
the United States, 1770-1840, by H. Heaton; The medieval borough of Leeds, 
by G. Woledge. 


Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 47:—-Wollaton Hall, by J. Holland 
Walker; A note on Nonconformity in Nottinghamshire in 1717, by A. C. Wood; 
The representation of Nottingham and Nottinghamshire in the early Parliaments, 
by Prof. L. V. D. Owen; Nottingham in the early nineteenth century, by J. D. 
Chambers (concluded); Manuscript sources of Nottinghamshire history; Samuel 
Collinson’s diary, transcribed and edited by Miss V. W. Walker; a list of words 
illustrating the Nottinghamshire dialect, by E. L. Guilford. 


The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 36, pt. 1:—Robin Hood identified, 
by J. W. Watker; Some Yorkshire armorial seals, by C. T. Clay; The chapel of 
St. Mary and the Holy Angels, otherwise known as St. Sepulchre’s chapel at York 
(Parti), by A. Hamilton Thompson; Sculptors and Sculpture in Y orkshire (Parti), 
by Mrs. Esdaile; Late 18th and early 19th century papers relating to the organiza- 
tion of the country against a possible invasion, by Mrs. Hebditch; A Yorkshire 
country parish, 1676-1710, by Canon E. C. Hudson. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 77:—Another late 
Viking house at Freswick, Caithness, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe; The Knowe 
of Lairo, Rousay, Orkney, by W. G. Grant and D. Wilson; A Pictish symbol 
stone from Golspie, Sutherland, by J. M. Davidson; Some notable prehistoric and 
medieval monuments recently examined by the Royal Commission on Ancient and 
Historical Monuments of Scotland, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe and A. Graham; 
Communion tokens of the Church of Scotland: nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
by R. Kerr and J. R. Lockie; The painted ceiling in the church of St. Mary, 
Grandtully, by A. Graham; Processional Roll of a Scottish Armorial funeral, 
stated to have been used for the obsequies of George, 1st Marquess of Huntley, 
1636, by T. Innes; Report on standing stones and other remains, near Fowlis 
Wester, Perthshire, by A. Young; Report on quartzes, by A. D. Lacaille; Report 
on samples of soil from the East Circle, by F. E. Zeuner; A hoard of bronzes from 
Ballymore, Cowal, Argyll, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe; Discovery of a short cist 
containing a beaker urn at Boghead Farm, Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, by A. J. H. 
Edwards; An arrowhead of rhyolitic ash from Linlithgow, West Lothian, by 
Anne §. Robertson; One hundred years ago. Aberdeen “fournal, Wednesday, 
March 29, 1848. Interesting relics from Hill of Knockie, Glentanner; An en- 
crusted urn from Aberlemno, Angus, by Prof. V. Gordon Childe; Brimmond 
Treasure Trove, by J. Cruickshank; The water-gate passage at Kildrummy 
Castle, by W. D. Simpson. 


Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, 1943:—The bishops of Dunblane 
before Clement, the builder of the Cathedral, c. 1150-1233, by Very Rev. J. H. 
Cockburn; Extracts from “Ihe Coldstream Papers’, edited by Very Rev. J. H. 
Cockburn. 
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The Fournal of the Manx Museum, December 1943:—St. Patrick’s Isle: “he 
Tara of the Isle of Man’, by B. R. S. Megaw; The Mustering drum: 17th 
century sidelights on the Manx Militia, by D. Craine; The Three Relics of Man, 
by W. W. Gill. 


The Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 74, pt. i:—The 
Black Castle, Wicklow, by Rev. M. Clarke; The Turoe Stone and the Rath of 
Feerwore, by J. Raftery; ‘The excavation of three earthern ring-forts in the Liffey 
Valley, by M. O’Connor; A Clare powder horn; Find of stone axe at Galway; 
A Neolithic burial in Co. Carlow, by J. Raftery. 


American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 47, no. 4:—A bronze Eros, by G. M.A. 
Richter; The statue of a ram in Toledo, by M. Bieber; The Temple of Ares and 
the Roman Agora, by W. B. Dinsmoor; Black-figure pottery at Chicago, by F. P. 
Johnson; Hagia Sophia, Istanbul: preliminary report of a recent examination of 
the structure, by R. L. Van Nice and W. Emerson; The shrine of Janus Geminus 
in Rome, by V. Miiller; Panathenaica, by J. D. Beazley. 

Vol. 48, no. 1:—Five bronzes recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, 
by G. M. A. Richter; The nomenclature of archaeology, by T. A. Rickard; 
Feriale Duranum I, i, and Mater Castrorum, by R. O. F ink; Le rameau mystique, 
by Henri Seyrig; ‘A Greek footbath in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, by 
Marjorie J. Milne; ‘he ‘adze’ tablets from Knossos, by A. E. Kober; L. Cal- 
purnius Piso, by J. M. R. Cormack. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 133:—A search for songs 
among the Chitimacha Indians of Louisiana, by F. Densmore; Archaeological 
survey on the northern northwest coast, by P. Drucker, with appendix; Early 
vertebrate fauna of the British Columbia coast, by E. M. Fisher; Some notes on 
a few sites in Beaufort County, South Carolina, by R. Flannery; An analysis and 
interpretation of the ceramic remains from two sites near Beaufort, South Carolina, 
by J. B. Griffin; The Eastern Cherokees, by W. H. Gilbert, Jr.; ‘The Quipu and 


Peruvian civilization, by J. R. Swanton. 


The Art Bulletin, vol. 25, no. 4:—Three ‘Bactrian’ silver vessels with illustra- 
tions from Euripides, by K. Weitzmann; The early works of Bartolomé Ordofiez 
and Diego de Siloe: II, by H. E. Wethey; Notes on the sculpture in the church of 
Akhthamar, by A. Sakisian; From China to Palmyra, by O. Maenchen-Helfen. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. 98:—Notes on 
Billings families (continued), by the late H. W. Dana; The mother of Christopher 
Helme, by R. le B. Bowen; ‘Tradition of Mary Dyer, Quaker martyr, by Mrs. 
H. C. Boden; New light on the Washingtons of Sulgrave and Brington, by S. H. 
Lee Washington; Nathaniel Fitz Randolph of Woodbridge, N.J., Quaker, and 
his descendants (continued), by L. A. Christian; Vital records of Newfield, Maine 
(concluded), by C. E. Dame; Henry Tibbetts of Dover, N.H., and some of his 
descendants (continued), by M. T. Jarvis; The ancestry of John Throckmorton of 
Providence (continued), by G..A. Moriarty. 


Speculum, October 1943:—The language of English Law, by G. E. Wood- 
bine; The last generations of medieval monasticism, by G. G. Coulton; The 
Vespasian Psalter and the Old English Charter hands, by S. M. Kuhn; Hugo of 
St. Victor: De Tribus Maximis Circumstantts Gestorum, by W. M. Green; An 
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unpublished treatise on medicine and magic from the Age of Charlemagne, by 
L. C. Mackinney; A forged charter of William the Conqueror, by G. L. Haskins, 

January 1944:—Chaucer’s appeal to the Platonic Deity, by K. Young; Art 
and the Commune in the time of Dante, by H. Wieruszowski; On Italian copper 
champlevé enamels of the thirteenth century, by W. L. Hildburgh; Florence: 
project for a map, 1250-1296, by F. J. Carmody; The concept of the New or 
Second Rome in the Middle Ages, by W. Hammer; Two errant papal briefs for 
Siena, by C. E. Odegaard; The Sottes Chansons in M.S Douce 308 of the Bodleian 
Library, by L. E. Arnaud; Elegies attributed to Dallan Forgaill, by J. Travis; 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: Indra and Namuci, by A. K. Coomaraswamy; 
Botanical observations on the Voynich MS., by H. O’Neill; AZo/a in Dante’s 
usage, by H. D. Austin. 


Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, Vol. 9, fascicles 31- 
33:—Arrtificial caves in the Tajufia valley, by J. P. de Barradas; Three Levantine 
tombs, by C. de Mergelina; Notes on the coins of Castille of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century, by F. Mateu y Llopis; Pedro de Ponte, or Aponte, painter of the 
Catholic King, by R. del Arco; A retable of Donzel at San Salvador, by A. G. 
Cufiado; The collegiate church of Villagarcia de Campos, by E. G. Chico; The 
cessation of building of the Cathedral of Valladolid, by E. L. Ferrari; Hans de 
Bruxelles and Jerénimo de Valencia (woodcarvers of the sixteenth century, 1554- 
1601), by A. Rodriguez-Mojiino; Traces of the Herrera School in Castille. The 
Tower of Santa Maria at Duefias and Alonso de Tolosa, by C. A. Gago; A work 
of Francisco de la Torre. The" Hospice of Santa Cruz in Valladolid, by F. A. 
Gonzalez; A picture painted by Diego Valentin Diaz, by G. N. Noguerol; A lost 
retable: from the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre of the Hospital of the Resurrection 
at Valladolid, by J. B. Arranz; The Eccehomo in Duefias, a work of Gil de 
Siléee, by J. Urquidi; A Mozarabic church in Hérmedes de Cerrato (Palencia); 
The pre-Roman site at Paredes de Nava (Palencia), by G. Nieto; The Spanish 
necropolis of Cabecico del Tesoro, Verdolay (Murcia); The Roman villa at 
Almenara de Adaja (Valladolid). 


Boletin de la Soctedad Arqueolégica Luliana, July 1942—December 1943:—The 
fleet of Oquendo in Mallorca (1637-38), by J. Salva; Hermits and hermitages, by 
M. Batllori; Don Jorge de Villalonga, Count de la Cueva, and his viceroyship 
in America (1718-23), by J. LI. B. 


Fornvdnnen, 1940, hafte 5:—Ingunar Freyr, by H. Schiick; The grave-find 
from Autsarve in Fole, by M. Stenberger. 

Hafte 6:—Belfries, by B. Stockhaus. 

1941: Swedish church inventories, 1918-1932, by R. Norberg; Odin, Vili and 
Vé, by H. Schiick; A Christian mission in Gotland about the year a.p. 800, by 
B. Nerman; Anders Larsson, the painter, by S. Karling; A horseman’s grave in 
Vastmanland, by G. Westin; The town-plan of Visby, by S. Ambrosiani; Hjal- 
mar Stolpe as archaeologist, by H. Arbman; Two spoon-cases from the neighbour- 
hood of the Baltic, by H. Wentzel; The journey of Ibn Fadlan to Bulgar in 
Russia, by T. J. Arne; On the history of the sale of Indulgences in Scandinavia, 
by C. R. af Ugglas; Bronze Age antiquities in Fjadrundaland, by K. A. Kar- 
linder; Ancient sacrificial cooking vessels from Gotland, by B. Nerman; Erik the 
Pious, the Holy King of Sweden, by S. Tunberg; The ancient Danish conception 
of the Points of the Compass, by R. Ekblom; A vessel from the Dolmen period, 
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by C-A. Moberg; The excavation at Karingsjé, in the parish of Ovraby in 
Halland, during the summer of 1941, by H. Arbman; The medieval tower of the 
Great Church in Stockholm, by O. Westlund; A puzzling acquisition to the State 
Historical Museum, by C. R. af Ugglas; The 550th anniversary of the canoniza- 
tion of St. Bridget, by I. Collijn. 

1942: The memorial to Klaes Christerson Horn in Uppsala cathedral, by 
E. Bohrn; St. Olof’s pilgrim’s signs, by M. Amark; Mosaic heads with face-masks, 
by D. Selling; A closed find from Norrland’s Early Stone Age, by S. Jansson and 
R. Sandegren; The problem of furrows and cup-markings, by A. Nordén; A 
crater-cairn in Gotland, by M. Stenberger; The origin of stone circles, by K. E. 
Sahlstrém; The investigation of the prehistoric settlement at Visby, 1936-7, by 
E. B. Lundberg; Antecedents of the Romanesque animal-plant design, by W. 
Holmqvist; Municipal arms of Swedish towns with representations of saints, by 
N. L. Rasmusson; The chapel in Radmansé, by I. Wilcke-Lindqvist; The two 
Nils Hakanssons, by C. R. af Ugglas; A cemetery of the La Tene period in 
Sjégestad, by E. Sérling; Excavations in Sigtuna, 1936, by B. Soderberg; Swedish 
‘Hirad’ seals, by F. Wildte; A newly-discovered manuscript relating to Bjérké, 
by D. Selling; An Old Swedish bird cult, by B. Nerman; The town-plan of 
Lund in the eleventh century, by E. Lundberg; Consecration-medals of St. 
Bridget, by N. L. Rasmusson. 

1943, hafte 1:—St. Olov’s Church at Sigtuna and Trondheim Cathedral, by 
B. Thordeman: The prehistory of Latvia, by Fr. Balodis. 

1943, hifte 2:—On a statue of St. Bridget in the Abbey of Vadstena, by 
C. R. af Ugglas; Wall paintings at Gripsholm Castle, by P-O. Westlund. 

1943, hafte 3:—The earliest races of mankind and their culture, by T. J. Arne; 
A newly-discovered Swedish rock-painting, by G. Hallstrém; An animal figure 
from Gotland of the La Téne period, by B. Nerman; A unique bronze clasp from 
Uppland, by E. Sérling; Vollmoen and Iceland, by M. Stenberger; Studies in 
the history of Norwegian coinage, ¢. 1270-1513, by N. L. Rasmusson; Master 
T. and the building of Uppsala cathedral, by O. Kaillstrém; St. Olov’s helmet 
and spurs, by B. Thordeman; A masterpiece—Statue of St. Stephen in Skara 
Museum, by C. R. af Ugglas; Karbéle Fort, by B. Berthelson; Lorentz Kliiwer 
and the Gothic League, by A. Schiick. 


Tiirk Tarih Kurumu: Belleten, 1943:—Notes on the architectural terracotta- 
reliefs at Pazarli in Phrygia, by Dr. Ekrem Akurgal; The representation and the 
names of Hittite Gods, by Prof. H. G. Giiterbock. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 24th February 1944. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the Chair. 

The meeting unanimously confirmed the election of Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Lawrence as Treasurer in the place of the late Mr. R. Holland-Martin, and of 
Mr. J. G. Mann as member of Council, and as Director in the place of Dr. R. E. 
Mortimer Wheeler. 

Rt. Rev. P. F. Delacour de Labilliere, Dom. David Knowles, Mr. Clifford 
Bax, Mr. John Swarbrick, Rev. John Todd, Squadron Leader Glyn E. Daniel, 
and Mr. R. H. Pearson were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. John Piper read a paper on English topographical and archaeological 


illustration. 


Thursday, 9th March 1944. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary exhibited a flint from a beach in the Orkneys, by permission of 
the owner, Captain F. H. Ridge; a gold band with ornament in the Celtic style 
from Lambay Island, Dublin, by permission of the owner, Lord Revelstoke; and 
an axle-cap and linchpin from an Early Iron Age cemetery on the continent. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Dr. Henry Thomas, 
Dr. Donald Benjamin Harden, Dr. John Kenneth Sinclair St. Joseph, Mr. 
Alexander Hubert Arthur Hogg, Rev. John Erik Scott, Mr. Wallace White 
Williamson, Mrs. Elsie Margaret Clifford, Mr. George Horsfield, Rev. Edward 
Dudbridge Arundell, Mr. John Ralph Edwards, Dr. Frederic Horace Garner, 
Mr. Joseph Charles Mardel Shepard, Dr. William Douglas Simpson, Mr. Gilbert 
Hordon Askew, Mr. Thomas Daniel Tremlett, Rev. Peter Blannin Gibbons 
Binnall, Mr. Mark Reginald Hull, and Mr. Frederick Threlfall Wainwright. 


Thursday, 23rd March 1944. Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Gilbert Hordon Askew, Mr. George Horsfield, Miss Barbara Parker, 
Dr. Henry Thomas, and Very Rev. Mgr. John Mackintosh ‘Tilney Barton were 
admitted Fellows. 

Prof. T. Sulimirski read a paper on Scythian antiquities in Eastern Europe. 


Thursday, 20th April 1944. Anniversary Meeting. Mr. A. W Clapham, 
President, in the Chair. 

Rev. P. B. G. Binnall, Rev. J. E. Scott, Mrs. E. M. Clifford, Mr. W. W. 
Williamson, Mr. T. D. Tremlett, Mr. J. R. Edwards, and Dr. D. B. Harden 
were admitted Fellows. 

Lt.-Col. E. B. Birley and Mr. A. D. Lacaille were appointed Scrutators of the 
Ballot. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1943-4 was read: 

Owing to the continuance of the war the Library has remained closed, but an 
increased number of meetings and two ballots for the election of Fellows have 
been held and the attendance shows a continued increase. 

An exhibition illustrating the history of topographical and archaeological 
illustration, and of early papers of the Society, has been arranged in the Library, 
and the Council wishes to record its thanks to all those who have lent exhibits. 

In consequence of the death of the Treasurer, Mr. R. Holland-Martin, the 
Council appointed Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence to be Treasurer. Mr. J. G. 
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Mann was appointed Director in the place of Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler who retired, 
These appointments were confirmed by the Fellows at an Ordinary Meeting on 
10th February 

Mr. H. S. Kingsford, Assistant Secretary since Michaelmas 1910, retired on 
13th October. Mr. Philip Corder was appointed Assistant Secretary in his place. 

Research and Grants.—A further grant of £25 was made for excavations in 
the Isle of Man. A grant of £25 was made from the William and Jane Morris 
Fund towards the repair of the Aston monument in the church of Cranford St. John, 

General._—T he Council has taken the lead in the formation of the new Council 
for British Archaeology, which held its first meeting in the Society’s Rooms on 
8th March. The President of the Society has been appointed President of the 
Council for a term of three years. 

The Council has given preliminary consideration to the problems facing the 
Society at the end of the war, and has appointed a small committee from among its 
own members to prepare material for its discussions. The Finance Committee 
and the Croft Lyons Committee have also considered post-war plans. 

Professor Sidney Smith was appointed a member of the Joint Archaeological 
Committee in the place of the late Sir Arthur Evans. Mr. I. A. Richmond was 
appointed a trustee of the Haverfield Bequest to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Sir Charles Peers, and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee for Anthropological Research in the place of the late 


Mr. R. A. Smith. 
A bequest of books and prints was received from the late Mr. W. H. Aymer 
Vallance, and of architectural tracts from the executors of the late Dr. John Bilson. 


Library.—The following books, other than those sent for review, have been 
presented to the Library:— 


From the authors:— 

Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire churches, XXII, by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 

Judges of assize at Newcastle upon Tyne, by C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A. 

The sheriffs of Northumberland: Part ii, by C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A. 

The forgotten uses of Selenite, by C. E. N. Bromehead. 

The Roman pottery made at Fulmer, by Philip Corder. 

The discoveries at Mersin and their significance, by John Garstang, F.S.A. 

Hittite military roads in Asia Minor, by John Garstang, F.S.A. 

Glevum and the Second Legion, by Charles Green. 

La escritura ibérica, by M. Gomez-Moreno. 

Glass beads found in a cist-burial at Clevedon, by H. St. George Gray, F.S.A. 

Glastonbury Water, by H. St. George Gray, F.S.A. 

Prehistoric Britain, by C. Hawkes, F.S.A., and J. Hawkes, F.S.A. 

An unrecorded Blaeu World Map of c. 1618, by Edward Heawood. 

The Sarum illuminator and his school, by Albert Hollaender. 

Thomas Bray, 1658-1730, by J. W. Lydekker, F.S.A. 

St. Mary’s Church, Rokeby, by Rev. W. Oliver, F.S.A. 

St. Mary’s Church, Brignall, by Rev. W. Oliver, F.S.A. 

A local vicar of the 17th century, by Rev. W. Oliver, F.S.A. 

Weston Field, Weston Zoyland, Somerset, by B. H. St. J. O'Neil, F.S.A. 

A medieval Act Book with some account of ecclesiastical jurisdiction at York, by Rev. J. S. 
Purvis, F.S.A. 

La Venus de Benaojan, by S. Giménez Reyna. 

Sir William Davidson, Royalist (1616-1689) and the Jews, by W. S. Samuel, F.S.A. 

Letters of a Grandmother, 1732-1735, by Gladys Scott Thomson, F.S.A. 

The Province of Mar, by W. Douglas Simpson, F.S.A. 

Calendar and Memoranda Rolls preserved among the archives of the Corporation of the City 
of London at the Guildhall, a.p. 1413-1437, by A. H. Thomas, F.S.A. 
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From John Allan, F.S.A.:— 
R. M’D. Stirling: Inveresk Parish Lore from Pagan Times. 


From Messrs. Batsford, Ltd.:— 
H. Bolitho: A Batsford Centenary. 
From the executors of the late Dr. John Bilson, F.S.A.:— 
A large collection of overprints from archaeological and architectural journals. 


From Rev. P. B. G. Binnall, F.S.A.:— 
A. M. Cook: An Australian Boston. 
The honorable actions of Edward Glemham, 1591. 


From the executors of the late E. R. Gambier Howe, F.S.A.:— 
Papworth: Ordinary of British Armorials. 
Passerini: Sommario Storico delle Famiglie celebri Toscane. 
An illustrated heraldic manuscript entitled ‘Arms of Nobility’. 
From Dr. Wilfrid Jackson, F.S.A.:— 
Epistola Christiani Kortholti ad Virum celeberrimum Joannem Erhardum Kappium de Socie- 
tate Antiquaria Londiniensi (Leipsig, 1735). 
Cave finds in the Manifold Valley, 1944. 
From Mr. St. John C. Nixon:— 
Copy of the Charter of the Society of Antiquaries. 
From F. Scouloudi:— 
M. Beulé: L’Acropole d’Athénes. 
From the U.S.S.R. Academy of Science:— 
Soviet Archaeology (vol. vii). 
P. Tretjakov: Contribution to the history of the tribes of the Upper Volga in the first millenary. 
Archaeological explorations in the U.S.S.R., 1934-36. 
From Rev. S. W. Wheatley, F.S.A.:— 
Reports and documents relating to Rochester Bridge (1832). 


From Mr. E. E. V. Wright:— 
Black’s Picturesque guide to the English Lakes (1856). 


Obituary.—The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary: 


Arthur William Beckett, 8th May 1943. 

John Bilson, D.Litt., 14th December 1943. 

Harold Hulme Brindley, M.A., 18th February 1944. 

Frederick Chamberlin, LL.B., 20th September 1943. 

Lt.-Col. Edwin Kitson Clark, M.A., D.L., M.Inst.M.E., 15th April 1943. 
Frederick William Cock, M.D., J.P., gth October 1943. 

James Curle, LL.D., 1st March 1944. 

Miss Eliza Jeffries Davis, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 30th October 1943. 

Rev. Edward Earle Dorling, M.A., 26th October 1943. 

Sir Stephen Gaselee, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., 16th June 


1943. 
Professor Adolf Goldschmidt, January 1944. 
John Richard Brinsley, Lord Grantley, D.L., 5th August 1943. 
George Edward Kruger Gray, C.B.E., 2nd May 1943. 
Robert Holland-Martin, C.B., 27th January 1944. 
Edward Russell James Gambier Howe, 7th December 1943. 
Edward Alfred Jones, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 23rd August 1943. 
Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, K.C.I.E., LL.D., P.R.A., 1st January 1944. 
Ernest John Henry Mackay, M.A., D.Litt., 2nd October 1943. 
James MacLehose, M.A., LL.D., 14th December 1943. 
Leonard Morgan May, 15th August 1943. 
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Alfred William Oke, B.A., LL.M., 12th February 1944. 

Rev. William James Pressey, M.A., 24th August 1943. 

William Ravenscroft, F.R.I.B.A., 2nd November 1943. 

Sir George Reresby Sitwell, Bt., 9th July 1943. 

Alexander Beckwith Spencer, MA., 1943. 

Lelio Stampa, M.A., 15th June 1943. 

Mrs. Arthur Strong, C.B.E., Litt.D., LL.D., 16th September 1943. 
Rev. Richard Albert Thomas, O.B.E., M.A., 31st July 1943. 
William Howard Aymer Vallance, M.A., 16th July 1943. 

Lt.-Col. Wilmot Vaughan, 23rd January 1944. 


Joun Birson died at Hessle, near Hull, on 14th December 1943 at the age 
of 87. He was born at Newark-on-Trent and, after schooldays at Sheffield, he 
was articled to Mr. W. Botterill, architect in Hull, whom he afterwards joined 
as a partner. School-buildings at Hymers College, Rossall, Grantham, and 
Bromsgrove were built from his design and he undertook the repair of many 
churches in Yorkshire, including Beverley and Bridlington. He won distinction 
as an architectural antiquary, and contributed many papers to Archaeologia, the 
Archaeological Fournal, the Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, and the Fournal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

His particular study was Romanesque architecture in England and Normandy 
and he became a regular attender at the annual meetings of the Société francaise 
d’Archéologie. Several of his papers appeared in the Bulletin Monumental. He 
became a member of the executive body of the Société francaise, who conferred 
upon him in 1926 the grande médaille de vermeil. In 1925 he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from the University of Durham. He was 
elected F.S.A. in 1895, and served on the Council in 1911. 


Harotp Hutme Brinn ey, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was a 
well-known authority on naval archaeology. Educated at Mill Hill and Cam- 
bridge, he graduated in the Natural Science Tripos. He made a special study of 
early ships, especially as represented on mural paintings and in church-windows, 
and, particularly, on seals. He was an original member of the Society for Nautical 
Research and contributed some forty articles to the Mariner’s Mirror. 

He contributed a paper on Mural Paintings to the 4ntigquaries Fournal. He was 
elected F.S.A. in 1919. 


FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN was elected a F.S.A. in 1919. Born at North 
Allington, Massachusetts, and educated at the universities of Harvard and Paris, 
he wrote for various newspapers on art, the stage, and music. 

After being called to the American Bar he resided in Majorca and embodied 
his researches in a Guide to Majorca (1925). The rest of his working life was 
spent in the Reading Room of the British Museum, where he devoted himself 
to the history of the Tudor Age, his researches resulting in numerous books. 


Lrt.-Cot. Epwin Kitson Crark was elected a F.S.A. in June 1896. For 
fifty-four years he was a member of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, of 
which he was Vice-President at the time of his death. He was a founder member 
of the Thoresby Society and its President from 1939 to 1943, and thrice President 
of the Leeds Literary and Philosophical Society. As its Treasurer he took a keen 
interest in the Yorkshire Roman Antiquities Committee, of which his daughter, 
Mrs. Derwas Chitty, F.S.A., has been for many years the Hon. Secretary. While 
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most of his interests lay in the north, he contributed one important paper on 
‘A Prehistoric Route in Yorkshire’, to the Proceedings of this Society. Born in 
Cambridge and a graduate of the University, he later became a partner in the 
Airdale Foundry and attained eminence as an engineer, being awarded the gold 
medal of the Institute of Locomotive Engineers and becoming President of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 

He was Deputy Lieutenant of the West Riding and in the last war commanded 
the 49th Divisional Depot in France. 


Freperick WiLL1AM Cock was elected a Fellow in 1902 and served on the 
Council in 1923 and 1924. Born in London in 1858, he was educated at Uni- 
versity College and Durham University, taking the degree of M.D. in 1886. 
He was a medallist in Physiology and Chemistry of University College, London, 
and a past President of the Harveian Society. He was greatly interested in the 
antiquities of Kent and especially of Romney Marsh, and made, during his long 
life, a great collection of books and manuscripts connected with the history of 
Kent and of the Marsh. He contributed a number of papers to Archaeologia 
Cantiana. 


James CurLE was elected a Fellow in 1893. Educated at Fettes College and 
Edinburgh University, he entered legal practice in his father’s firm which has 
been in existence at Melrose for more than a century. Dr. Curle had a long 
record of public service as member of the Roxburgh County Council, chairman 
of the Melrose District Committee and of the Melrose Parish Council. He was 
a member of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments of Scotland and a 
Trustee of the National Library of Scotland. His most notable archaeological 
work was his excavation of the Roman fort of Trimontium at Newstead, the 
results of which were embodied in 4 Roman Frontier Post and its People, one of 
the most valuable contributions ever made to the study of the Roman occupation 
of Britain. He died on 1st March 1944 at the age of 82. 


Miss Exiza Jerrries Davis, Fellow of University College, died on 30th 
October 1943 at the age of 68. Educated at Cheltenham College, after a period 
as a teacher she joined the History Department of University College, London, 
in 1914 and became the first University Reader in London History in 1921. 
Her first published work on London History appeared in the Victoria County 
History in 1909 and her numerous later articles are to be found in leading historical 
journals. She was editor of History from 1922 to 1934, and played an important 
part in founding the Institute of Historical Research. She was elected F.S.A. 


in 1929. 
Tue Rev. Epwarp Earte Dortinc. An obituary notice appeared earlier in 
this volume (p. 71). 


Sir SrepHen Gase eg, Librarian and Keeper of the Papers at the Foreign 
Office from 1920, died on 16th June 1943 at the age of 61. Educated at Eton 
and King’s, he became Pepys Librarian and Fellow of Magdalene in 1908. He 
entered the Foreign Office during the first World War and subsequently became 
Librarian. He was a generous benefactor of his College and of the University 
Library, to which he gave a collection of over 300 early printed books, being a 
part of his extensive and carefully formed private library. In 1918 he was made a 
C.B.E., and created K.C.M.G. in 1935, in which year he was elected honorary 
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Fellow of King’s. He was elected F.S.A. in 1917, serving on the Council in 
1927. He was an authority on the Coptic language, on hagiography, and on 
medieval and modern Latin, and he contributed a paper to Archaeologia on 
lettered Egyptian Textiles. He tempered his scholarship with a discriminating 
taste in food and wine, and two world wars were unable to affect the formality of 
his attire. His was a very distinctive personality, whose passing will leave a gap 
in the academic and diplomatic circles in which ‘he moved. 


Apo.PH GOoLpscHMIDT, who died in Bale at the age of 81, will be mourned 
by art historians all over the world. As Professor of Art History in Berlin Uni- 
versity he numbered among his pupils most of the leading personalities in the 
continental museums and galleries, and he was beyond all doubt the one great and 
outstanding international figure in the world of medieval art. His huge and 
famous Elfenbeinskulpturen, and his volumes on Carolingian and Ottonian manu- 
scripts, are justly counted among the most important books existing in this field 
of study. ‘Though he died in unhappy times and as an exile, he knew that he was 
widely honoured and beloved, and in recent years he had been the recipient of 
many deserved tokens of admiration from scholars in Europe and in America. 
He was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1933. 


Gerorce Krucer Gray, elected in 1921, medallist, seal-engraver, heraldic 
designer, and artist in stained glass, was a man whose works kept alive the noblest 
traditions of many ancient crafts. He was a member of the Mint Committee, and 
he was best known as the designer of the reverses of our present silver coins, and 
he also designed many colonial coins, the Great Seal of George VI, and various 
notable pieces of regalia and ecclesiastical metal-work. For this Society he designed 
the President’s Badge and our Gold Medal. His decorative work on a larger scale 
can be seen in the Speech Room and the Chapel at Harrow, on the Sheffield City 
Hall, and on the Gates of the King George Playing Fields. He was made a 
Freeman of the City of London and liveryman of the Glaziers’ Company in 1937 
and a C.B.E. in 1938. 


Rogpert Hotranp-Martin was elected a Fellow in 1911, served on the 
Council in 1923, 1924, 1931, and was Treasurer from 1933 until the time of 
his sudden death on 27th January at the age of 71. Educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Oxford, he afterwards entered Martin’s Bank, with which his family 
had been associated since early in the eighteenth century. With characteristic 
energy he threw himself into a great variety of activities in the City, becoming 
chairman of the London Board of Martin’s Bank, and a member of many other 
boards, and chairman of the Southern Railway. But these activities by no means 
absorbed the whole of his time. He was at one time chairman of the County of 
London Territorial Army and Air Force Association, honorary treasurer of the 
Political Economy Club, a governor of Guy’s Hospital, twice Prime Warden 
of the Fishmongers’ Company, and a governor of both Bromsgrove School and 
Gresham’s School, Holt. Such a list, by no means exhaustive, is a tribute to his 
abundant energy and the diversity of his interests. In whatever circle he moved 
he made many friends. While making no pretence to exceptional ability or 
financial flair, he was deeply esteemed and trusted, for he brought to all discussions 
a mature judgement, a generous nature, and a determination to see fair play. 

In 1938 he was High Sheriff of Worcestershire, and those who enjoyed his 
abundant hospitality at Overbury have retained vivid memories of the urgency 
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and bustle that he imparted to life in a country where he knew and loved every 
village, church, and field. 

As an antiquary one of his many interests was to promote the study of the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century monuments in the west country parish 
churches and to gain for their makers a recognized position in the history of 
English sculpture. Increased study has resulted from his encouragement. Of out- 
standing importance to him was the care of Tewkesbury Abbey, and as one of the 
Council of the Friends of the Abbey he gave constant attention to its welfare. 
When in 1939 the redemption of the land encircling the eastern chapels and 
covering the site of the Lady Chapel became possible his influence resulted in a 
gift of £4,500 from a generous friend of the abbey, which relieved all anxiety as 
to the purchase. It was he who instigated the excavation of the Iron Age camp 
on Bredon Hill, which lay in his own domain. 

His fine upstanding figure and handsome open countenance will be grievously 
missed by all Fellows of the Society that he loved and served for so long. 


Epwarp ALFRED Jongs, elected a Fellow in 1929, was the author of a large 
and valuable series of works on gold and silver plate, and was widely honoured 
as one of the pre-eminent authorities on the subject. He had visited public and 
private collections in many parts of Europe and America, the results of his journeys 
usually taking the form of an important catalogue or an informative article in 
journals like the Connoisseur. He published, among other collections, the Windsor 
Castle Plate, that of the Cambridge Colleges, of Eton College, of the American 
Churches, of the Emperors of Russia, of the Duke of Portland and of the Duke 
of Devonshire, of the Rothschilds, and was engaged on the plate of the Lord 
Mayor of London at the time of his death. Jones was a Fellow Commoner of 
Clare College and had honorary degrees bestowed on him by Oxford, Cambridge, 
and the University of Wales. He was a Liveryman of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
a Freeman of the City of London, and an Hon. Bard of the National Gorsedd of 
Wales. He was also for some time Assistant Professor of Fine Art at Yale. 


Sir Epwin Lutyens died on New Year’s Day, aged 74. Born in 1869 he 
began his professional career in 1888 after two years at the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington. He won fame as an architect, and notable buildings of his 
designing include the Cenotaph in Whitehall, the Government Buildings at 
New Delhi, and the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Liverpool. He became R.A. 
in 1920, and President of the Royal Academy in 1938, receiving a knighthood 
in 1918 and being created K.C.I.E. in 1930. He was elected F.S.A. in 1910. 


Ernest Joun Henry Mackay was elected a Fellow in 1928. Born in 1880 
and educated at Bristol, he was engaged in excavations in Egypt from 1907. He 
served as Captain R.A.M.C. in Egypt and Palestine during the Great War and 
became a member of the Army Commission for the survey of ancient monuments 
in Palestine and Syria. Custodian of Antiquities, Palestine Government, 1919— 
22, he joined an archaeological expedition to Mesopotamia 1922-6. In 1925 he 
became Director of Excavations at Bahrein for the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt and was special officer for the Archaeological Survey of India from 1926 
to 1931. He did further good work as Director of Excavations at Chanhu-Daro 
from 1925 to 1926. He published numerous books dealing with his excavations. 


Sir GeorcE SitweE Lt, Bt., died at Locarno on gth July 1943, at the age of 83. 
For many years he was a well-known figure in Derbyshire and at Scarborough, 
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which he twice represented in Parliament. Educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
as a young man he was Captain in the Yorkshire Dragoonsand later Lieut.-Colonel 
commanding the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of the P:W.O. Yorkshire Dragoons, 
He was interested in history and wrote several books, though his literary achieve- 
ments have been eclipsed by those of his sons and daughter. He was elected a 
Fellow in 1886. In recent years he lived at the Castle of Montegufoni, near 
Florence. 


Letio Stampa, who died on 15th June 1943, at the age of 70, was elected a 
Fellow in 1918. He was for many years joint secretary of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Society and Senior Treasurer of the Oxford University 
Archaeological Society. His work as a successful tutor in Modern History left 
him little time or strength, for he was not robust, to expound his interests in print. 
But generations of his pupils will gratefully remember the warm and friendly 
encouragement which he always gave to any nascent interest, however slight, in 
art or antiquity, and not least by the loan of books from his extensive library on 
architecture, costume, and armour. 

He was born in Constantinople, where his father was then practising as an 
architect, was educated at Bedford School and Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
took a First in History. During his later years at Oxford he was a valued member 
of Senior Common Room at Exeter College. After his retirement for reasons of 
health he had lived at Torquay, but his loyalty remained divided between Oxford 
and Westmorland, his mother’s home. On his father’s side, he was of Italian 
extraction and a Count of the Holy Roman Empire by an eighteenth-century 
creation. His younger brother is well known for his black and white drawings in 


Punch. 


Mrs. ArTHUR Strona. An obituary notice appeared in this Journal (xxiii, 
188-9). 


Sir Auret STEIN, explorer, geographer, and archaeologist, who died in Kabul 
on 26th October 1943 at the age of 80, was not a Fellow of the Society, but in 
recognition of his work in the field of Central Asian antiquities, the Gold Medal 
was conferred upon him in 1935. 

An Hungarian Jew, born at Budapest, and educated at the Universities of 
Vienna and Tiibingen, he showed an early aptitude for Oriental languages. 
In 1888 he accepted his first appointment in India, becoming a naturalized 
Englishman in 1899 on his appointment to the Educational Service of the Govern- 
ment of India, from which he later transferred to the Archaeological Survey. 

In the years that followed he undertook three great expeditions that ranged 
from Kashgar on the west to Kan-Chou on the east, from the Pamirs to the 
watershed which faces towards the Pacific. In exploring this previously almost 
unknown area he made notable additions to archaeology, literature, and art. 

His unique position as a geographer was recognized by the presentation to him 
of the Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. He was made 
K.C.L.E. in 1912. 


Wiiram Howarp Aymer Vattance died on 16th July 1943 at the age of 
81. Educated at Harrow and Oriel College, Oxford, he settled in London and 
devoted himself to the study of ecclesiastical art, for some years being lecturer in 
Gothic Architecture to the Architectural Association and working for the Art 
Fournal and the Studio. He was closely associated with William Morris on the 
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side of his art-work and prepared the account of Morris’s work that appeared 
shortly after his death. He was one of those who early recognized the talents of 
Aubrey Beardsley and claimed to have brought him into touch with John Lane, 
publisher of the Yellow Book. 

He wrote three important books—The Old Colleges of Oxford (1912), Old 
Crosses and Lychgates (1920), and English Church Screens (1939). A fourth 
volume on Cathedral Screens awaits publication after the war. The large collec- 
tion of negatives and slides made in the course of his researches in this country 
and on the Continent was presented to the Courtauld Institute. Stoneacre, a 
fifteenth-century hall-house at Otham, Kent, he gave to the National Trust. 
He was a member of the Kent Archaeological Society for sixty years and, from 
1918 to 1929, Editor of Archaeologia Cantiana, to which he contributed many 
papers. Elected F.S.A. in 1895, he served on the Council in 1911-12 and again 
in 1919-20. In his will he bequeathed a large number of books and prints to the 
Society. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared 
elected officers and members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir Cyril Fox, 
President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer; Mr. J. G. Mann, Director; 
Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Secretary; Prof. N. H. Baynes, Mr. P. B. Chatwin, 
Mr. G. H. Chettle, Prof. V. Gordon Childe, Mr. C. T. Clay, Mr. J. W. Crow- 
foot, Mr. Lewis Edwards, Mr. C. J. Gadd, Mrs. J. J. Hawkes, Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson, Mr. H. S. London, Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, Mr. F. J. E. Raby, 
Mr. I. A. Richmond, Mr. E. C. Rouse, Sir Lindsay Scott, and Miss M. V. 
Taylor. 


The President then delivered the Anniversary Address (p. 85), and presented 
the Gold Medal of the Society for distinguished services to archaeology to Dr. 
Robert Eric Mortimer Wheeler in absentia. An expression of Dr. Wheeler’s 
thanks for the honour conferred upon him was read by Miss K. M. Kenyon. 

On the motion of Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, Vice-President, the following resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously: 

‘That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his Address 
and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. 


. Thursday, 11th May 1944. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The Secretary exhibited an ivory seal of Sir George Carey, afterwards Lord 
Hunsdon, as Captain of the Isle of Wight and Vice-Admiral of Southampton, 
c. 1586. 

The Treasurer exhibited a Norfolk Armoury of 2,283 coats drawn and em- 
blazoned by Mr. Benjamin Mackerell of the City of Norwich, formerly in the 
library of the Marquis Townshend of Raynham, Norfolk. The President’s 
badge and the Society’s Gold Medal, designed by the late George Kruger Gray, 
F.S.A., were also exhibited. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. Alfred Hills, Rev. 
Walter Francis James, Mr. Rudolph Palumbo, Major Christopher Francis 
Battiscombe, Mr. John Ernest Mowlem, Major-General Sir Richard Harman 
Luce, Mr. Francis Raymond Stanley Smith, Mr. James William Francis Hill, 
Mr. Anthony John Arkell, Mr. Daniel Moir Carnegie, Paymaster Commander 
Charles Betton Roberts, Mr. William Hugh Curtis, Mr. Charles William 
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Cashmore Needham, Miss Margaret Dickens Whinney, Mr. Cecil Bernard 
Oldman, Mr. Geoffrey Henllan White, Mr. James Eustace Broad, Mrs. Cecily 
Margaret Piggott, Dr. Arthur Ernest Wilson, Mr. Sheppard Sunderland Frere, 


Thursday, 25th May 1944. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. B. Oldman, Mr. Rudolph Palumbo, Mr. Sheppard Frere, Miss M. D. 
Whinney, Mr. W. H. Curtis, Mr. D. M. Carnegie, Mr. J. E. Broad, and Dr. 
Norman Davey were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. John Summerson read a paper on the Inns of Court: history and records 
of damaged and destroyed buildings. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until Thursday, 
26th October 1944. 
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Abbeville (Somme), naturally holed flint im- 
plement from, 146. 

Abbott, G. Wyman, work in Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Nassington by, roo. 

Aberavon (Glam.), Gordian III milestone at, 


65. 

(Berks.), beaker from, 147; Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at, 113. 

Achilles, scenes on Roman sarcophagi and 
Roman tripod representing, 24, 26. 

Africa: see Algiers; Tigava (El Kharba). 

Alabaster: ‘Some Presumably Datable Frag- 
ments of an English Alabaster Retable and 
some Assembled Notes on English Alabaster 
Carvings in Spain’, by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, 
27-37 (Pls.). 

Aldborough (Yorks.), stamped mortarium 
from, 135; pottery stamped Sarri found at, 


Aldro (Yorks.), beaker from, 147. 
Alexander, John Bruce, Early Babylonian 
Letters and Economic Texts, by, reviewed, 157. 
Alfriston (Sussex), Anglo-Saxon cemetery at, 
153. 
Algiers (N. Africa), Roman tripod in Museum 
at, 25 (Pl.). 
Allen, F. W., flint knife belonging to, 64 (fig.). 
Alphege, St., altars dedicated to, 15, 17. 
Amber, source of, 123; see Beads under Anglo- 
Saxon (Pagan). 
Andria (Apulia), arms of Dukes of, 39 (figs.). 
Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): 
‘Cemetery at Nassington, Northants’, by 
E. T. Leeds and R. J. C. Atkinson, 100- 
28 (maps, Pls., and figs.). 
Amulets: Nassington (bone), 110, 124. 
Beads: 122-4; Nassington (amber), 105, 106, 
107, 109, 112, 122-33 (jet), 112; (bugles), 
105, 107, 1233; (glass), 105, 106, 107, 108, 
109, I10, 112, 122-3; (glass-paste), 106, 
107, 109, 122-3; (polychrome), 105, 106, 
123. 
Brooches: 
Annular, 120; Nassington, 109, 110, 120 
(Pl.). 
Applied, 115-16; Nassington, 105, 110, 115 
(Pls.). 
Circular, Nassington, 105. 
Cross pattée, 120; Nassington, 104, 107, 
120 (Pls.). 
Cross-potent, 119; Nassington, 119 (Pls.). 
Cruciform, 117-19; Nassington, 105, 106, 
107, 109, III, 112, 117-19 (Pls.). 
Disc, 120; Nassington, 112, 120 (Pl.). 
Penannular, 120; Nassington, 106, 107, 112, 
120 (Pl.). 
Saucer, 116; Nassington, 106, 116. 


Small-long, 104 2., 119-20; Nassington, 
104, 107, 108, I10, III, 112, 119-20 (Pls.). 

Square-headed, 116-17, 120; Nassington, 
105, 110, 116-17, 120 (PIl.). 

Swastika, 120, 121; Nassington, 104, 105, 
106, 120 (Pl.). 

Trefoil-headed, 119; Nassington, 107, 111, 
119 (Pls.). 

Bucket-mounts: Nassington, 110, 114-15 
(PI1.). 

Buckles, strap-tags, and plates, links, &c.: 
Nassington, 104, 106, 107, 108, 110, III, 
E42, 113 122. 

Burials: Nassington, 102, 103, 104-14; 
orientation of graves, 113-14. 

Coffins: Nassington, 105. 

Combs: Nassington (bone), 107. 

Cup, drinking : Nassington, 107. 

Discs (? Coins): Nassington, 106, 107. 

Keys: Nassington (iron), 103, 105, 106, 110, 
£22. 

Key-rings: Nassington, 105, 106. 

Knives: Nassington (iron), 105, 106, 107, 108, 
109, III, 112, 113, 

Pendants (bucket): Nassington, 110, 113 
(fig.), 123. 

Pins: Nassington (bronze), 106; (iron) 107. 

Pottery: Nassington (cinerary urns), 102, 
103 (fig.), 1253 (pots), 104 (fig.), 105, 110, 
III, 112, 126. 

Rings: Nassington (bone), 109; (bronze), 103, 
105, 106, 107, 109, 1133 (iron), 107, 108, 
I10, L113 (ivory), 103, 110, 1123 (silver), 
112. 

Shield-bosses: Nassington (iron), 105, 108, 
109 (fig.), 111, 114. 

Sleeve-clasps: 104 #., 121-2; Nassington, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 109, IIO, III, I12, I13, 
121-2 (Pl.). 

Spears: Nassington (iron), 111. 

Spear-heads: Nassington (iron), 108 (fig.), 
109, III, II4. 

Spindle-whorls: Nassington (bone), 103, 107. 

Sword-hilt: Ingleton (exhibited), 84. 

Tweezers, prickers, &c.: Nassington (bronze), 
105, 106. 

Anglo-Saxon (Christian) ring, from Grantley 
Collection, 154 (fig.). 

Anglure, arms of family of, 41. 

Anne, St., teaching the Virgin, alabaster carv- 
ing representing, 34. 

Anniversary Address, by Sir Alfred Clapham, 
85-93, 181. 

Anthropological Research, Joint Committee, 
C. F. C. Hawkes appointed a member, 174. 

Antiquaries, Society of: 

Anniversary Address: 85-93, 181. 
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Antiquaries, Society of (contd.): 

Anniversary Meeting: 173-81. 

Appointments: 174. 

Assistant Secretary: retirement of H.S. Kings- 
ford and appointment of Philip Corder, 
174. 

Auditors : appointment of, 83. 

Bibliographies: 81, 170-2. 

Council: Election, 181; Report, 173-81. 

Council for British Archaeology, go-2, 174; 
President of Society appointed President 
of Council, 92. 

Elections, 84, 173, 181-2. 

Gold Medal: exhibited, 181; presentation to 
Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, 93, 181. 

Library: gifts of books, 174. 

Obituaries, 71, 175-81. 

President’s Badge: exhibited, 181. 

Proceedings at Meetings, 83-4, 173-82. 

Research and Grants, 174. 

Apostles, represented in alabaster tables, 32, 34. 
Apulia, territory in, held by dukes of Andria, 


39- 

Archaeological Committee, Joint, Professor 
Sidney Smith appointed a member, 174. 
Archaeology in the War Zone, paper on, read 

by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, 83, 86-7. 

Ardoch (Perthshire), pottery stamped Sarri 
found at, 48. 

Arentsburg (Holland), mortarium from, 48. 

Arkel, arms of, 41 (fig.); connexion of family 
with James II of Scotland, 42. 

Arkell, Anthony John, elected, 181. 

Armour from the Battle of Wisby, 1361, by 
Dr. Bengt Thordeman, Dr. Poul Nérlund, 
and Dr. Bo E. Ingelmark, reviewed, 158. 

Armoury from Norfolk, exhibited, 181. 

Arms and Armour: 

‘Late Medieval Sword from Ireland’, by 
James G. Mann, 94-9 (Pls.); early repro- 
ductions and descriptions of medieval 
swords, 96-7. 

Claymores, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99 (Pls.); source of 
blades, 98. 

Swords: mourning sword of Lord Mayor of 
London, 98. From Ireland: Bann, River, 
94-9 (Pls.); Barrow, River (Monasterevan), 
97 (Pl.); Tallylough, 96 (PI.). 

Swordsmiths’ marks, 98. 

Arras medallion, 4 2. 

Arundel (Sussex), Celtic link from, 124. 

Arundell, Rev. Edward Dudbridge, elected, 


173. 

Askew, Gilbert Hordon, elected and admitted, 
173. 

Atkinson, R. J. C., see Leeds, E. T. 

Augustus, Emperor, mailed statue of, 8. 

Avilés (Oviedo), alabaster retable at, 31-3 
(Pl.). 


Bactrian coin found at Sidmouth, 22. 


Ballakeigan (Isle of Man), note on excavation 
of Celtic Round Houses at, 152. 

Ballanorris (Isle of Man), note on excavation of 
Celtic Round Houses at, 152. 

Balmuildy (Lanarkshire): Roman pottery 
beakers from, 141; Roman flagons from, 
137; stamped mortaria from, 134, 135, 136, 
143; pottery fragments from, 141; pottery 
stamped Sarri found at, 48. 

Banassac (France), Samian potter’s stamp from, 
136. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, bronze leg from Roman 
equestrian statue exhibited by, 5. 

Bann, River (Ireland), late medieval sword 
and Viking spear-head from, 94-9 (Pls.). 
Bar Hill (Dumbartonshire), pottery stamped 

Sarri found at, 48. 

Barcelona (Catalonia), alabaster tables at, 34. 

Barletta (Italy), statue of Roman emperor at, 8. 

Barnard, E. A. B., appointed Auditor, 83. 

Barnham (Suffolk), beaker found at, 147-8 
(fig.). 

Barrington (Cambs.), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 117. 

Barrow, River (Ireland), sword found near 
Monasterevan in, 97 (Pl.). 

Barton, Very Rev. Mgr. John Mackintosh 
Tilney, elected, 84; admitted, 173. 

Battiscombe, Major Christopher Francis, 
elected, 181. 

Bawsey (Norfolk), tore found at, 149-51 
(fig.). 

Bax, Clifford, elected, 84; admitted, 173. 

Baynes, Prof. H. N., elected to the Council, 
181. 

Beads: Anglo-Saxon (Pagan), 122-3; Nassing- 
ton, 122-3;_for details see under Anglo- 
Saxon (Pagan). 

Beakers, see under Bronze Age. 

Beckett, Arthur William, obituary, 175. 

Bedfordshire, see Kempston. 

Beer (Devon), stone for Exeter Cathedral 
screen from, 19. 

Belgium, see Tournai. 

Belleville, arms of, 40. 

Berkshire: see Abingdon; Wallingford; Wit- 
tenham, Long. 

Bersu, Dr. G., see Bruce, J. R. 

Bifrons (Kent), Celtic brooches from, 124. 

Bilbao (Spain), alabaster table representing the 
Holy Trinity from, 33. 

Bilson, Dr. John, obituary, 87, 175, 176. 

Binnall, Rev. Peter Blannin Gibbons, elected 
and admitted, 173. 

Birdoswald (Cumberland), Roman pottery and 
mortaria from, 134, 141. 

Birley, Lt.-Col. E. B., appointed Scrutator of 
the Ballot, 173. 

Birrens (Dumfriesshire), pottery stamped Sarri 
found at, 48. 

Bitterne (Hants), Gordian III milestone at, 65. 
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Bitumen, used for jointing sedilia in Exeter 
Cathedral, 19. 

Boar, Roman standard with badge of, 25 2. 

Bordeaux (Gironde), alabaster retable in church 
of St. Michel, 32. 

Borenius, Prof. Tancred, paper on Robert 
Streater, Sergeant-Painter to Charles II, 
read by, 83, 86. 

Boston (U.S.A.), alabaster table in Museum of 
Fine Arts, 36-7. 

Boulge (Suffolk), font at, 68 2. 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L., a Norfolk Armoury 
exhibited by, 181; elected Treasurer, 84, 173, 
181. 

Breage (Cornwall), Roman milestone at, 65, 66. 

Bridlington (Yorks.), Priory, Tournai grave- 
slab in, 68. ; 

Brighthampton (Oxon.), Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
tery at, 113. 

Brindley, Harold Hulme, obituary, 175, 176. 

British Museum: 

Roman: mortaria in, 47; standard with boar 
badge, 25 2. 

Viking: spear-head and late medieval sword 
from River Bann acquired by, 94 (Pls.). 

Medieval: claymores in, 99. 

Brixworth (Northants), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 127. 

Broad, James Eustace, elected and admitted, 
182. 

Bronze Age: 

Beakers: Barnham, 147-8 (fig.). 
Hoards: Sturry, note on additions to, 148-9 
(fig.). 

Brooches, Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): Nassington, 
104-13, 115-21 (Pls.); for details see under 
Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Brooke (Norfolk), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 


117. 

Brough-on-Humber (Yorks.), mortaria from, 
134. 

Bruce, J. R., assisted by Dr. G. Bersu, report 
on excavation of Celtic Round Houses in 
Isle of Man by, 152. 

Buckles, see under Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Burials: 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): 
Cremation: Nassington, 102, 103. 
Inhumation: Nassington, 102, 104-14; 
orientation of graves, 113-14. 
Bushe-Fox, J. P., on mortaria rims, cited, 45. 


Cadder (Lanarkshire), Roman painted ware 
from, 137. 

Caen (Normandy), stone for Exeter Cathedral 
screen from, 19. 

Caerleon (Mon.), mortaria from, 45, 48, 52, 
134. 

Caerwent (Mon.), base of statue of Paulinus at, 


9. 
Calamocha (Teruel), alabaster table from, 35. 


Cambridge: University Museum of Ethnology 
and Archaeology, Anglo-Saxon brooch 
in, 116. 

Cambridgeshire: see Barrington; Ely; Hasling- 
field; Linton Heath; Newnham; Wilbraham, 
Little. 

Camelon (Stirling), pottery stamped Sarri 
found at, 48. 

Canterbury (Kent), Roman pottery from, 137, 
141. 

Carausius, coins of, 24 7. 

Carey, Sir George (Lord Hunsdon), ivory seal 
of, exhibited, 181. 

Carlisle (Cumberland): pottery stamped Senn 
found at, 49; Roman pottery in Tullie 
House Museum, 141. 

Carlton, South (Lincs.): ‘Roman Pottery Kiln 
at’, by Graham Webster, 129-43 (map, PI., 
and figs.); acknowledgements, 129. 

Carnarvon (Segontium) (Wales), stamped mor- 
tarium from, 136. 

Carnegie, Daniel Moir, elected 181, admitted, 
182. 

Cartagena (Murcia), alabaster retable in church 
of Santa Maria la Vieja, 34. 

Cassington (Oxon.), enamelled pin from, 122. 

Castor (Northants), mortarium from, 47, 52. 

Catherine, St., represented on alabaster tables, 
3%. 

Celle, La (Eure), alabaster reredos at, 28, 29. 

Celtic: 

Note on excavation of Round Houses in Isle 
of Man, 152. 

Brooches: Nassington, 125. 

Link: Nassington, 106, 124 (PI.). 

Pins: Nassington, 105, 124-5. 

Centaur, device of Legio II Parthica, 24; 
represented on Roman coins, 24 #.; and 
rider, part of Roman tripod, 22-6 (Pls.). 

Chamberlin, Frederick, obituary, 175, 176. 

Chatwin, P. B., elected to the Council, 181. 

Cheiron, represented with Achilles on Roman 
sarcophagi and Roman tripod, 24, 26. 

Chettle, G. H., elected to the Council, 181. 

Chichester (Sussex), clay figurine from, 152-4 


fig.). 

ole Prof. V. Gordon, elected to the Council, 
181; appointed Vice-President of Council 
for British Archaeology, 92; What Hap- 
pened in History, by, reviewed, 160; review 
by, Prehistoric Macedonia, 155. 

Christ, scenes from the Life and Passion of, 
alabaster representations, 31, 32) 33, 35) 36- 

Clapham, Sir Alfred: ‘Anniversary Address’ 
by, 85-93, 181. 

Clark: 


Lt.-Col. Edward Kitson, obituary, 88, 175, 
176. 
Dr. J. G. D., on beakers, cited,'148. 
Claudius Gothicus, coins of, 22 7., 58. 
Clay, Dr. C. T., elected to the Council, 181. 
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Claymores, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99 (Pls.). 

Clifford, Mrs. Elsie Margaret, elected and 
admitted, 173. 

Clock, bearing the arms of Mordaunt, ex- 
hibited, 83, 86. 

Cock, Frederick William, obituary, 175, 177. 

Coffins, see under Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Colchester (Essex), mortarium from, 47, 52; 
Museum, stamped mortarium in, 136. 

Collins: 

A. J., note on Jewish cemetery at Northamp- 
ton in the 13th century, 68—70 (PI.). 

S. M., ‘The Griinenberg Wappenpuch: Some 
Corrections’, by, 38-44 (figs.). 

Commodus, coins of, 22. 

Constantine I, Emperor: coins of, 4, 22; head 
from official statue of, from York, 1-5 (Pls.); 
milestone of, in Cornwall, 65; portraits on 
coins of, 4 (Pl.); sculptured portrait from 
Arch of, in Rome, 4 (Pl.); statues of, on the 
Campidoglio, 8; from the Thermae of, now 
on the Campidoglio, 4 (PI.). 

Constantine II, Emperor, statue of, on the 
Campidoglio, 8. 

Constantius I, Emperor, bronze head of, at 
Munich, 4-5; portraits of, on coins, 4 2. 
Copenhagen (Denmark), National Museum, 
Viking sword with lobated pommel in, 95. 
Corbridge (Northumberland), Roman pottery 
and mortaria from, 49, 134, 135) 141, 1433 

clay potter’s stamp from, 48, 55. 

Corder, Philip, appointed Assistant Secretary, 
174. 

Cordova (Spain), alabaster tables at, 34. 

Corn-gloss, flint knife with, 64 (fig.). 

Cornwall, Roman milestones in, 65; Roman 
roads in, 66; see Breage; Gwennap; St. 
Hilary; Tintagel; Trethevey. 

Council for British Archaeology, formation of, 
90-2, 174. 

Crambeck (E. Yorks.), Roman kilns at, 131. 

Crowfoot, J. W., elected to the Council, 
181. 

Cumberland: see Birdoswald; Carlisle; Hard- 
knot; Scalesceugh. 

Curle, James, obituary, 87, 175, 177. 

Curtis, William Hugh, elected and admitted, 
181, 182. 

Curwen, Dr. E. Cecil, note on plano-convex 
knife with corn-gloss, 64 (fig.). 


Daniel, Glyn E., admitted, 173. 

Daroca (Spain), alabaster tables at, 33 2., 35. 

Dartford (Kent), naturally holed flint imple- 
ment from, 146 (fig.). 

Davey, Dr. Norman, elected, 84; admitted, 182. 

Davis, Miss Eliza Jeffries, obituary, 175, 177. 

de Cardi, Miss B., work in Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Nassington by, roo. 

de Labilliere, Rt. Rev. Paul Fulcrand Delacour, 

elected, 84; admitted, 173. 


Delphi (Greece), lappet from mailed skirt from, 
8 


Denmark, see Copenhagen. 

Devon: see Beer; Exeter; Seaton; Sidmouth. 

D’Ewart, John Thomas, admitted, 83. 

Doncaster (Yorks.) Museum, flint implement 
from Rossington in, 144. 

Dorchester (Oxon.), Anglo-Saxon brooch 
from, 118. 

Dorling, the Rev. E. E., obituary, 71, 88, 
175» 177- 

Dorset, see Maiden Castle. 

Dryden, Sir Henry, excavation of Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Marston St. Lawrence by, 
100. 

Dublin (Ireland), National Museum of Ire- 
land: claymores with drooping quillons in, 
96 (Pl.); sword with ring pommels and quil- 
lons with key-shaped ends, 96 (PI1.). 

Dungiven (co. Derry), O’Cahan tomb at, 96 2. 

Dunning, G. C., note on black Tournai fonts, 
66-8 (map). 

Duras-Durfort, arms of, 41. 

Durham: see Lanchester; Sunderland; Willing- 
ton. 

Duston (Northants), Anglo-Saxon brooch 
from, 115, 127. 


Early Babylonian Letters and Economic Texts, 
by John Bruce Alexander, reviewed, 157. 

Edinburgh: 

National Museum of Antiquities: example of 
potter’s stamp from Rough Castle in, 135; 
fragment from Roman equestrian statue in, 
7; claymores in, 95 (Pl.), 98. 

Scottish Military Museum: single-handed 
sword in, 95. 

Edwards: 

John Ralph, elected and admitted, 173. 

Lewis, elected to the Council, 181. 

Ely (Cambs.), Cathedral, Tournai grave-slab 
in, 68. 

Essex: see Colchester; Saffron Walden. 

Etheldreda, St., entombment of, alabaster 
table representing, 36. 

Excavations: ‘Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Nas- 
sington, Northants’, by E. T. Leeds and 
R. J. C. Atkinson, 100-28 (maps, Pls., and 
figs.); Ballakeigan and Ballanorris (Isle of 
Man), 152. 

Exeter (Devon): 

Cathedral: ‘A Conjectural Restoration of 
the 14th-Century Altar-Screen, Part II’, 
by Percy Morris, 10-21 (Pls. and plans); 
Altar-Roll, cited, 16, 18; the Fabric 
Rolls, 10, 12, 15, 16, 17-21; masons, car- 
penters, &c., named in, 18-21; wages of 
men employed, 18, 19. 

Altars, St. Stephen and St. John, 14, 153 

St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. 

Alphege, 14, 15; Lenten veil, pulleys, &c., 
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20; the Sanctuary and its Floor Levels, 
10-17; Bp. Stapledon’s screen, 11; 14th- 
century screen, materials for, 20; painters 
and painting materials for screen, 20-1; 
images for the screen, 20; sedilia, bitumen 
used for jointing, 19; silver tabula, 20; old 
tiles, 10, 11; Bp. Berkley’s tomb, 18; Bp. 
Bradbridge’s tomb, 14, 15; Bp. Lacey’s 
tomb, 13; Bp. Marshall’s tomb, 13; 
Bp. Stapledon’s tomb, 11; Vestries, 
15-17. 

Ordinance of Bp. Marshall confirmed by 
Bps. Brewer and Grandisson, 18. 

Royal Albert Memorial Museum: part of 
Roman tripod in, 22; Roman coins from 
Sidmouth in, 22 2. 


Farnham Hill (Wilts.), saucer-brooch from, 
115. 

Faustina, coins of, 22 2. 

Fawcett, Dr. Hugh A., spear-head and sword 
formerly the property of, 94. 

Finedon (Northants), Anglo-Saxon brooch 
from, 118, 127. 

Firuzabad (Persia), ‘Maiden Castle’, site near, 


70. 

Flintlaset, dess uppkomst och utveckling, by Dr. 
Torsten Lenk, reviewed, 159. 

Fonts, from Tournai, note by G. C. Dunning, 
66-8 (map). 

Fox: 

Sir Cyril, elected President, 181. 

Lady (Aileen), elected, 84; reviews by: 
Prehistoric Britain, 160; What Happened in 
History, 160. 

France: see Abbeville; Banassac; Bordeaux; 
Caen; Celle, La; Lezouz; Lyons; Montréal; 
Nimes; St.-Avit-les-Guespiéres; Versailles; 
Vienne. 

Frere, Sheppard Sunderland, elected and ad- 
mitted, 182. 

Fuenterrabia (Spain), alabaster image-panel of 
St. Margaret at, 34. 


Gadd, C. J., elected to the Council, 181. 

Gallienus, coins of, 22 ”., 24 2. 

Gallus and Volusian, milestone of, in Cornwall, 
65. 

Gardner, Arthur, appointed Auditor, 83. 

Garner, Dr. Frederic Horace, elected, 173. 

Gaselee, Sir Stephen, obituary, 175, 177. 

Gellygaer (Glam.), mortarium from, 48, 55. 

George, St., incidents in the life of, represented 
on alabaster reredos, 28; and the Dragon, 
alabaster group representing, 37. 

Germany: see Haltern; Hammoor; Hildesheim; 
Hofheim; Nuremberg; Munich; Tréves 
(Trier); Westerwanna. 

Ghistelles, arms of, 42. 

Glastonbury (Somerset), Celtic link from, 
124. 


Glinsk (co. Galway), sword on Burke effigy at, 
96 (Pl.). 

God the Father, represented on alabaster 
table, 30 (Pl.); holding the Son Crucified, 28; 
alabaster tables representing the Trinity, 33, 
36; and the Trinity with Souls, 33, 36. 

Goldschmidt, Professor Adolf, obituary, 175, 
178. 

Gordian, coin perhaps of, 22 2. 

Gordian III, milestones of, in Britain, 65. 

Grace, F./Lt. R., note on additions to Bronze 
Age hoard from Sturry, 148-9 (fig.). 

Grantham (Lincs.), Museum, link from Hough 
in, 124. 

Grantley, John Richard Brinsley, Lord Grant- 
ley, obituary, 175. 

Grantley Collection, ring from, 154 (fig.). 

Gray, George Edward Kruger, obituary, 88, 
175, 178; President’s Badge and Society’s 
Gold Medal designed by, 181. 

Greece, see Delphi. 

Greek coins, Sidmouth (Bactrian), 22. 

Gregory, St., Mass of, alabaster table repre- 
senting, 32. 

‘Griinenberg Wappenpuch, The: Some Cor- 
rections’, by S. M. Collins, 38-44 (figs.). 
Guzman, Bp. Fadrique de, High altar of 

Mondoijiedo Cathedral consecrated by, 30, 


33- 
Gwennap (Cornwall), Roman milestone found 
at Mynheer Farm, 65. 


Hadrian, coin perhaps of, 22 7. 
Haltern (Westphalia), mortarium from, 46. 
Hammoor (Schleswig-Holstein), cremation 
vases from, 125 7. 
Hampshire: see Bitterne; Idsworth; Silchester. 
Harcourt, arms of, 41. 
Harden, Dr. Donald Benjamin, elected and 
admitted, 173. 
Harding, Lankester, see Tufnell, Olga. 
Hardknot (Cumberland), mortaria from, 47. 
Hartshill (Warwickshire), pottery stamped 
Sarri found at, 49. 
Haslingfield (Cambs.), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 117. 
Haverfield Bequest, I. A. Richmond appointed 
a Trustee, 174. 
Hawkes: 
C. F. C., appointed a member of Joint Com- 
mittee for Anthropological Research, 174. 
Jacquetta (Mrs. C. F. C.), elected to the 
Council, 181. 
Jacquetta and Christopher, Prehistoric Britain, 
by, reviewed, 160. 
Hellenvilliers, arms of, 40. 
Helyer, Archdeacon, screen in Exeter Cathe- 
dral erected by, 13, 16. 
Heraldry: ‘The Griinenberg Wappenpuch: 
Some Corrections’, by S. M. Collins, 38-44 
(figs.); Norfolk Armoury exhibited, 181. 
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Herculaneum (Italy), equestrian statues from, 
6-7. 

Hertfordshire: see Letchworth; Verulamium. 

Heurtley, W. A., Prehistoric Macedonia, by, 
reviewed, 155. 

Hexham (Northumberland), beaker from Dil- 
ston Park, 148. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., ‘Some Presumably 
Datable Fragments of an English Alabaster 
Retable and some Assembled Notes on 
English Alabaster Carvings in Spain’, 27-37 
(Pls.). 

Hildesheim (Hanover), Roman tripods in hoard 
from, 25 7. 

Hill, James William Francis, elected, 181. 

Hills, Alfred, elected, 181. 

Hofheim (Bavaria): Roman flagons from, 137; 
mortaria from, 46, 50. 

Hogg, Alexander Hubert Arthur, elected, 173. 

Holdenby (Northants), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 119; beads, 123. 

Holland: see Arentsburg; Leyden. 

Holland-Martin, Robert, obituary, 83, 87, 
175, 178. 

Holt (Denbighshire), Roman pottery from, 
141, 143. 

Holywell Row (Suffolk), Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
tery at, 113. 

Home, Major Gordon, on the Sidmouth 
Bronze, cited, 22 7. 

Hornton (Oxon.), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 


117. 

Horsfield, George, elected and admitted, 173. 

Hough (Lincs.), Celtic link from, 124. 

Howe, Edward Russell James Gambier, 
obituary, 175. 

Hull, Mark Reginald, elected, 173. 

Huntcliff (Yorks.), mortaria from, 50, 63. 

Huntingdonshire, see Woodstone. 

Huntow (Yorks.), hand-axe from, 144, 146. 

Hyde, Mrs. Colville, clock belonging to, ex- 
hibited, 83. 


Idsworth (Hants), paper on a liturgical en- 
graving at, read by Francis Wormald, 83, 86. 

Iffley (Oxon.), font at, 68 2. 

Inge, Charles H., see Tufnell, Olga. 

Ingelmark, Dr. Bo E., see Thordeman, Dr. 
Bengt. 

Ingleton (Yorks.), Anglo-Saxon sword hilt 
from, exhibited, 84. 

Inns of Court, paper on, read by John Sum- 
merson, 182. 

Iona (Scotland), sculptured slabs with re- 
productions of swords in, 95. 

Ipswich (Suffolk): Anglo-Saxon cemetery at, 
113; Tournai font in Museum at, 66 2. 

Ireland, paper on late medieval sword from, read 
byJ.G.Mann,83,94-9(Pls.); see Bann, River; 
Barrow, River; Dublin; Dungiven; Glinsk; 
Kilkenny; Lambay Island; Tallylough. 


Tron Age: axle-cap and linchpin from Con- 
tinental cemetery, exhibited, 173. 

Islip (Northants), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 120, 127. 

Italy: see Barletta; Herculaneum; Naples; 
Pompeii; Rome. 


James, St., incidents in the life of, represented 
on alabaster reredos in Cathedral of Santiago 
de Compostela, 27, 32. 

James, Rev. Walter Francis, elected, 181. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, elected to the Council, 181. 

Jessup, F./Lt., on Bronze Age hoard from 
Sturry, cited, 148-9. 

Jet, see Beads under Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Jewish cemetery at Northampton in the 13th 
century, note by A. J. Collins, 68-70 (PI.). 

John the Baptist, St., alabaster figures of, 36; 
alabaster table representing the “Naming of’, 
30; alabaster carvings representing head of, 
35 36. 

Jones, Edward Alfred, obituary, 175, 179. 


Kelling Heath (Norfolk), beaker from, 147. 

Kempston (Beds.), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from 116, 118. 

Kendall, John, altar-screen in Exeter Cathedral 
by, 11, 13. 

Kendrick, T. D.: table-clock exhibited by, 83, 
86; flint from the Orkneys, gold band from 
Lambay Island, and axle-cap and linchpin, 
exhibited by, 173; ivory seal of Sir George 
Carey, exhibited by, 181; elected Secretary, 


181. 

Kenninghall (Norfolk), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 117. 

Kent: see Bifrons; Canterbury; Dartford; 
Kingston Down; Minnis Bay; Minster; 
Richborough; Sturry (Broadoak); Tonge 
Hill. 

Kenyon, Miss Kathleen, appointed Secretary 
of Council for British Archaeology, 92. 

Kiels (Scotland), sculptured slab with double- 
pommelled sword at, 97 (PI.). 

Kilchoman (Islay), sculptured slab with 
reproduction of sword, 95 (Pl.). 

Kilkenny (Ireland), swords on effigies in 
Cathedral, 96 2. 

Kingsford, H. S., retirement of, 83, 88, 174. 

Kingston Down (Kent), bone pendant from, 
124. 

Knives, see under Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Knowles, Dom David, O.S.B., elected, 84; 
admitted 173. 


Lacaille, A. D., note on naturally holed flint 
implements, 144-6 (fig.); appointed Scruta- 
tor of the Ballot, 173. 

Lachish II: The Fosse Temple, by Olga Tufnell, 
Charles H. Inge, and Lankester Harding, 


reviewed, 156. 


Laking, 
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Laking, Sir Guy, on swords and claymores, 
cited, 94, 96. 

Lambay Island (Ireland), gold band with 
Celtic-style ornament from, exhibited, 173. 

Lancashire, see Wilderspool. 

Lanchester (co. Durham), Gordian III milestone 
at, 65; pottery stamped Sarri found at, 49. 

Leeds, E. T., and R. J. C. Atkinson, ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Cemetery at Nassington, Northants’, 
by, 100-28 (maps, Pls., and figs.). 

Leningrad (U.S.S.R.): Hermitage Cameo, 4 7.; 
Roman mailed statue in, 8. 

Lenk, Dr. Torsten, Flintlaset, dess uppkomst och 
utveckling, by, reviewed, 159. 

Les Baux, arms of family of, dukes of Andria 
in Apulia, 39-40 (figs.). 

Les Essarts, arms of family of, 40. 

Lesmurdie (Banffshire), beaker from, 148. . 

Letchworth (Herts.), Celtic link found at, 124. 

Lewes (Sussex), Tournai grave-slab in South- 
over Church, 68. 

Leyden (Holland), mortaria probably made at, 


47. 

Lezouz (Puy de Déme), Samian potter’s stamp 
from, 136. 

Licinius, milestone of, in Cornwall, 65. 

Lincoln (Lincs.), fragment of Roman eques- 
trian statue found in, 5-7 (Pl.); Museum, 
mortarium with potter’s stamp in, 135, 136; 
other Roman pottery in, 141. 

Lincolnshire: see Carlton, South; Grantham; 
Hough; Lincoln; London, Little; Norton 
Disney; Sleaford. 

Linton Heath (Cambs.), saucer-brooch from, 
115. 

Mourning sword of the Lord Mayor of, 98. 
Guildhall Museum: mortaria in, 47, 48. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral: image of Our Lady at 
Mondoiiedo said to have come from, 31. 
Westminster Abbey: paving of Edward the 
Confessor’s Church, 12; Tournai grave- 
slab in, 68. 

London, Little (Lincs.), Roman pottery from, 
141, 143. 

London, H. S., elected to the Council, 181. 

or Mayor of London, mourning sword of, 


“a Major-General Sir Richard Harman, 
elected, 181. 
Lutyens, Sir Edwin Landseer, obituary, 175, 


179. 
Lyons (Rhéne), potter’s stamp, Albinus, not 
found at, 47. 


Macalister, Prof. R. A. S., elected to the 
Council, 181. 

Mackay, Ernest John Henry, obituary, 175,179. 

MacLehose, James, obituary, 175. 

McClintock, H. F., on 16th-century Irish dress 
and arms, cited, ry 


Madrid (Spain): 

Archaeological Museum, alabaster tables in, 
29, 34- 

Instituto del Conde Valencia, Renaissance 
sword in, 98 (Pl.). 

Maiden Castle (Dorset), errata and addenda to 
Research Committee Report, 70. 

Man, Isle of: see Ballakeigan; Ballanorris. 

Mann, James G., ‘Late Medieval Sword from 
Ireland’, by, 83, 86, 94-9 (Pls.); elected to 
the Council, 84, 173; elected Director, 84, 
173, 173-4, 181; appointed Vice-President 
of Council for British Archaeology, 92; 
reviews by: Armour from the Battle of 
Wisby, 1361, 158; Flintlaset, dess uppkomst 
och utveckling, 159. 

Manuscripts, Winchester Bible, paper on, read 
by Walter Oakeshott, 83, 86. 

March, Earl of, arms of, 42 (fig.). 

Marcus Aurelius, equestrian statue of, 6. 

Margaret, St., represented on alabaster tables, 
31 (PL), 34. 

Margidunum (Notts.): “The Mortaria of, and 
their Development from A.D. 50 to 400’, by 
Dr. Felix Oswald, 45-63 (figs.); Roman 
pottery from, 141. 

Market Overton (Rutland), Anglo-Saxon 
brooches from, 117, 119. 

Mars Ultor, mailed statue of, 8. 

Marston St. Lawrence (Northants), Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at, 100, 113; brooches from, 
119 

Virgin, St., image of, in Mondojiedo 
Cathedral, known as ‘La Inglesa’, 31; scenes 
from the life of, represented in alabaster 
tables, 28, 29, 30 (Pl.), 31-3 (Pl.), 34, 355 363 
Five Joys of, alabaster altar-piece represent- 
ing, 28; Coronation of, represented on ala- 
baster tables, 35, 36. 

Maryon, Herbert, note on a torc from Bawsey, 
149-51 (fig.). 

Maxwell Hyslop, Mrs. Rachel, admitted, 83. 

May, Leonard Morgan, obituary, 175. 

Maypn, Henry and William, alabaster carvings 
exported from England by, 34. 

Meadows, Col. Sydney Manvers Woolner, 
elected, 84. 

Medieval: 

‘Exeter Cathedral: A Conjectural Restoration 
of the 14th-Century Altar-Screen, Part IT’, 
by Percy Morris, ro-21 (Pls. and plans); 
‘Late Medieval Sword from Ireland’, by 
James G. Mann, 83, 86, 94-9 (Pls.); note on 
Jewishcemeteryat Northampton,68-70(PI.). 

Alabaster: see Alabaster. 

Fonts: Tournai, 66-8 (map). 

Grave-slabs : Tournai, 68. 

Meffen or Meffin, James, paving in Exeter 
Cathedral by, 10, 11, 14, 17. 

Megaw, Basil, admitted, 83; neolithic finds from 
Isle of Man, exhibited by, 83. 
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Middleham (Yorks.), Roman house at, 25. 

Milestones, see under Roman. 

Milsington (Roxburghs.), fragment of possible 
Roman equestrian statue from, 7. 

Minnis Bay (Kent), Bronze Age hoard from, 
149. 

Minster (Kent), Bronze Age hoard from, 149. 

Mitcham (Surrey), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 
120. 

Molson, A. H. E., on Archaeology in the War 
Zone, 83. 

Mondojiedo (Spain), alabaster tables found in 
cathedral, 27-33 (Pl.); image of Our Lady 
known as ‘La Inglesa’ in cathedral, 31. 

Monmouthshire: see Caerleon; Caerwent. 

Montagu, Earls of Salisbury, arms of, 42 (fig.). 

Montaigu: see Neufchatel. 

Montréal (France), alabaster reredos at, 32. 

Mordaunt, arms of, on table-clock, 83. 

Morea, Prince of the, see Villehardouin. 

Mornay, arms of, 41. 

Morris: 

Miss J. M., work in Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Nassington by, 100. 

Percy, ‘Exeter Cathedral: A  Conjectural 
Restoration of the 14th-Century Altar- 
Screen, Part II’, ro-21 (Pls. and plans). 

Movius, Hallam Leonard, elected, 84. 

Mowlem, John Ernest, elected, 181. 

Mumrills (Stirling), stamped Roman pottery 
from, 133. 

Munich (Bavaria), bronze head of Constantius I 
at, 4-5. 


Naples (Italy), Roman mailed statue from, 8. 

Nassington (Northants): ‘Anglo-Saxon Ceme- 
tery at’, by E. T. Leeds and R. J. C. Atkin- 
son, 100-28 (maps, Pls., and figs.); for details 
of finds, see under Anglo-Saxon (Pagan); 
Celtic objects found at, 124-5; Roman finds, 
103; acknowledgements, 1oo—1; orientation 
of graves, 113-14; site, description of, 101-2. 

Neath (Glam.), bronze link in Seven Sisters 
hoard from, 124. 

Needham, Charles William Cashmore, elected, 
181-2. 

Nelson, Dr. Philip, note on an Anglo-Saxon 
finger-ring, 154 (fig.). 

Nerva, coins of, 22 7. 

Neuenahr, arms of, see Virneburg. 

Neufchatel, Jehan de, Seigneur de Montaigu 
(Spitzberg), arms of, 41. 

Newnham (Cambs.), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 127. 

Newstead (Roxburghs.), mortaria from, 47, 48, 
55,135,136, 143; other Roman pottery from, 
1375 141. 

Newton-le-Willows (Northants), cremation 
urns from, 125. 

Nicholson, S., Anglo-Saxon sword-hilt from 

Ingleton, exhibited by, 84. 


Nimes (Gard), Maison Carrée, Roman pottery 
in, 143. 

Norfolk: see Bawsey; Brooke; Kelling Heath; 
Kenninghall; Norwich; Sporle. 

Nérlund, Dr. Poul, see Thordeman, Dr. Bengt, 

Norris, F./Lt. E. C., on Archaeology in the 
War Zone, 83. 

Northampton (Northants), Jewish cemetery at, 
in the 13th century, note by A. J. Collins, 
68-70 (Pl.); Museum, Anglo-Saxon brooches 
in, 115, 118. 

Northamptonshire: see Brixworth; Castor; 
Duston; Finedon; Holdenby; Islip; Marston 
St. Lawrence; Nassington; Newton-le-Wil- 
lows; Northampton; Peterborough; Roth- 
well. 

Northumberland: see Corbridge; Hexham. 

Norton Disney (Lincs.), Roman pottery from, 
141, 

Norwich (Norfolk), Museum, tore from 
Bawsey in, 149. 

Nottingham (Notts.), University College, 
mortaria from Margidunum exhibited at, 
50. 

Nottinghamshire: see Margidunum; Notting- 
ham; Tuxford. 

Nuremberg (Bavaria), alabaster tables in Ger- 
manic Museum, 29 2. 


Oakeshott, Walter, paper on the Winchester 
Bible read by, 83, 86. 

O’Connor, King Felim, armed figures wearing 
swords on tomb of, 96 2. 

Oke, Alfred William, obituary, 176. 

Oldman, Cecil Bernard, elected and admitted, 
182. 

O’Neil, B. H. St. J., note on a beaker from 
Barnham, 147-8 (fig.). 

Orkneys, The, flint from a beach in, exhibited, 


173. 

Oswald, Dr. Felix, ‘The Mortaria of Margi- 
dunum and their Development from A.D. 50 
to 400’, 45-63 (figs.); on pottery from South 
Carlton, Lincs., 133. 

Oundle School (Northants), excavation work 
in Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Nassington by, 
100. 

Ouvry, E. C., appointed Auditor, 83. 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Anglo-Saxon 
brooch from West Stow Heath in, 116. 

Oxfordshire: see Brighthampton; Cassington; 
Dorchester; Hornton; Iffley; Oxford. 


Painting, colours, &c., used on screen in 
Exeter Cathedral, 20-1. 

Palma de Mallorca (Spain), alabaster tables 
formerly in church of the Holy Sepulchre, 


35- 
Paul, St., sketch of alabaster image of, 35. 
Palumbo, Rudolph, elected and admitted, 
181, 182. 
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Parker, Miss Barbara, elected, 84; admitted, 
173: 

Paulinus, base of statue of, at Caerwent, 9. 

Pearson, Reginald Hammond, elected, 84; 
admitted, 173. 

Peers, Sir Charles, obituary of the Reverend 
E. E. Dorling by, 71. 

Periodicals, contents of: 

American Fournal of Archaeology, 167; An- 
tiquity, 75, 162; Archaeologia Cantiana, 
164; Archaeological Fournal, 75; Art 
Bulletin, 80, 167; Berkshire Archaeological 
Journal, 77; Berytus, 80; Boletin del 
Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, 
168; Boletin de la Sociedad Arquedlogica 
Luliana, 168; Bulletin of the Board of Celtic 
Studies, 79; Bulletin of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, 167; Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, 76; Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, 165; Burlington 
Magazine, 75, 162; Connoisseur, The, 75, 
162; English Historical Review, 163; Essex 
Review, 78, 164; Folk Lore, 76; Fornvan- 
nen, 168; Freshwater Biological Association 
of the British Empire, 78; Friends of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 164; Geographical Fournal, 
76, 163; History, 76; Fournal of the British 
Archaeological Association, 162; Fournal of 
the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, 
163; Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 76; 
Journal of the Manx Museum, 167; Fournal 
of Roman Studies, 77; Fournal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 162; Fournal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 164; 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, 79, 167; Fournal of the Society 
for Army Historical Research, 75, 162; 
Library, The, 76, 163; Man, 76, 1633 
Mariner's Mirror, 76; Montgomeryshire 
Collections, 78; New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, 167; Norfolk Archaeo- 
logy, 79; Notes and Queries for Somerset and 
Dorset, 165; Numismatic Chronicle, 77; 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 77, 163; 
Proceedings of the Bath and District Branch 
of the Somerset Archaeological and Natural 
History Society, 164; Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, 76; Proceedings 
of the Isle of Wight Natural History and 
Archaeological Society, 165; Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society, 77; Proceedings of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, 77; Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 79; Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 166; Pro- 
ceedings of the Somerset Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 165; Publications of 
the Thoresby Society, 166; Quarterly of the 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine, 163; 
Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, 
166; Speculum, 80, 167; Surrey Archaeo- 


logical Collections, 165; Sussex Archaeo- 
logical Collections, 165; Transactions of the 
Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 
793 Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological Society, 78; Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian and Archaeological Society, 78; 
Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological 
Society, 78; Transactions of the Halifax Anti- 
quarian Society, 164; Transactions of the 
Hunter Archaeological Society, 78; Trans- 
actions of the Leicestershire Archaeological 
Society, 165; Transactions of the Monumental 
Brass Society, 76; Transactions of the North 
Staffordshire Field Club, 79; Transactions of 
the Thoroton Society, 166; Transactions of the 
Worcestershire Archaeological Society, 79; 
Tiérk Tarih Kurumu: Belleten, 169; Wilt- 
shire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine, 79; Yorkshire Archaeological 
Fournal, 166. 
Perowne, E. S. M., appointed Auditor, 83. 
Persia: see Firuzabad. 
Perthshire (Scotland), small claymore from, 
95 (Pl.). 
Peterborough (Northants), Anglo-Saxon ring 
from river Nene near, 154. 
Pigeons, sold for the benefit of the fabric of 
Exeter Cathedral, 18. 
Piggott, Cicely Margaret (Mrs. Stuart Pig- 
gott), elected, 182. 
Piper, John, paper on English topographical 
and archaeological illustration, read by, 86, 


173. 

Plandiura Collection, alabaster carving in, 34. 

Poltross Burn (Scotland), mortaria from, 45, 
61. 

Pompeii (Italy), equestrian statues formerly in, 
7 


Postumus, milestone of, in Cornwall, 65. 

Pottery: see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan); Beakers, 
under Bronze Age; Roman; and also Vases. 

Prehistoric Britain, by Jacquetta and Christo- 
pher Hawkes, reviewed, 160. 

Prehistoric Macedonia, by W. A. Heurtley, 
reviewed, 155. 

Pressey, Rev. William James, obituary, 176. 

Preston, F. G., Anglo-Saxon cemetery on land 
of, at Nasington, 100. 

Province of Mar, The, being the Rhind Lectures 
in Archaeology, 1941, by Dr. W. Douglas 
Simpson, reviewed, 72-4. 


Quejano (Bilbao), alabaster group from, 37. 
Raby, Dr. F. J. E., elected to the Council, 


181. 

Rackham, Bernard, paper on ‘Vases: reflections 
on the status of pottery in Europe’, read by, 
83, 86. 

Ravenscroft, William, obituary, 176. 
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Resurrection of the Dead, The, alabaster table 
representing, 34. 

Revelstoke, Lord, gold band belonging to, 
exhibited, 173. 

Richborough (Kent), mortaria from, 48. 

Richmond, I. A., ‘Three Fragments of Roman 
Official Statues, from York, Lincoln, and 
Silchester’, 1-9 (Pls.); elected to the Council, 
181; appointed Trustee of Haverfield Be- 
quest, 174; review by, The Province of 
Mar, 72-4. 

Rings, see under Anglo-Saxon (Pagan) and 
(Christian). 

Roads and Trackways, Ancient: Cornwall, 
65-6; Lincolnshire, 129. 

Roberts, Paymaster-Commander Charles Bet- 
ton, elected, 181. 

Roman: 

‘The Sidmouth Bronze: Legionary Standard 
or Tripod ?’, by Miss M. V. Taylor, 22-6 
(Pls.); “The Mortaria of Margidunum and 
their Development from A.D. 50 to 400’, 
by Dr. Felix Oswald, 45-63 (figs.); 
‘Pottery Kiln at South Carlton, Lincs.’, 
by Graham Webster, 129-43 (map, PI., 
and figs.); “Three Fragments of Roman 
Official Statues, from York, Lincoln, and 
Silchester’, by I. A. Richmond, 1-9 (Pls.). 

Coins: see also individual emperors; with 
representations of centaurs, 24 1.; por- 
traits of Constantine and Constantius I on, 
4 (Pl.); Margidunum, 49, 52, 58; Sid- 
mouth, 22. 

Figurines, clay, 154 2.; Chichester, 152-4 
(fig.). 

Hearths: Nassington, 103. 

Kilns: Carlton, South, 129-43 (map, Pl., and 
figs.). 

Milestones: in Cornwall, 65; of Gordian ITI, 
65. 

Pottery: Beakers (South Carlton), 137, 141 
(figs.); Flagons (South Carlton), 136-7 
(figs.); miscellaneous (South Carlton), 141 
(figs.); Mortaria, development of, 45-63 
(figs.), use of, probably as milk-bowls, 
45-6; (South Carlton), 133-6 (figs.); 
painted ware (South Carlton), 137. 

Samian: Carlton, South, 133 (fig.), 143; 
Nassington, 103. 

Coarse pottery: Nassington, 103. 

Potters’ stamps: on mortaria, 47-63 (figs.), 
135-6 (fig.); South Carlton, 133-6. 

Standard: Spennithorne, 24. 

Statues: of Constantine I, 1-5; Equestrian, 
6-7; Mailed lappet from skirt of, 7-9 (PI.). 

Tripods: use of, 26; Hildesheim, 25 2.; 
Tigava (El Kharba), 25 (Pl.). 

Rome (Italy): equestrian statues in, 6; Arch of 
Constantine, portraits of Constantine on, 
4 (Pl.); Piazza del Campidoglio, statues of 
Constantine I in, 4, 8; of Constantine II, 8; 
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Thermae of Constantine, mailed statue of 
Constantine from, now in the Campidoglio, 
4 (PL). 

Rossington (Yorks.), naturally holed flint 
implement from, 84, 144 (fig.). 

Rothwell (Northants), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 119. 

Rough Castle (Stirling), example of Roman 
potter’s stamp from, 135; pottery stamped 
Sarri found at, 48. 

Rouse, E. C., elected to the Council, 181. 

Rutland, see Market Overton. 


Saffron Walden (Essex), Celtic link found at, 
124. 

St.-Avit-les-Guespiéres 
tables at, 32. 

St. David’s (Pembrokeshire) Cathedral, rise in 
the nave floor, 12. 

St. Hilary (Cornwall), Roman milestone at, 65, 
66 


alabaster 


(Sarthe), 


St. Joseph, Dr. John Kenneth Sinclair, elected, 


173. 

Salisbury (Wilts.) Cathedral, Tournai grave- 
slab in, 68. 

Sampedor (Catalonia), alabaster figure of St. 
Michael at, 34. 

San Sebastian (Basque Prov.), alabaster tables 
from neighbourhood of, 33-4. 

Santiago de Compostela (Corunna): Seminario 
Library, alabaster table in, 33; alabaster 
reredos, 27, 32. 

Scalesceugh (Cumberland), Gordian III mile- 
stone at, 65. 

Scarborough (Yorks.), mortaria from, 50, 61, 
63. 

Schyrford, John of, vicar choral and ‘custos 
operis’ of Exeter Cathedral, 18. 

Scotland: reproductions of medieval swords on 
tombstones, &c., in, 95 (Pl.); see Ardoch; 
Balmuildy; Bar Hill; Birrens; Cadder; 
Camelon; Edinburgh; Iona; Kiels; Kilcho- 
man; Lesmurdie; Milsington; Mumrills; 
Newstead; Orkneys; Perthshire; Poltross 
Burn; Rough Castle. 

Scott: 

Sir Gilbert, restorations in Exeter Cathedral, 
10, II, 13-14, 16, 17. : 

Rev. John Erik, elected and admitted, 173. 

Sir Lindsay, elected to the Council, 181. 

Scythian antiquities in Eastern Europe, paper 
on, read by Prof. T. Sulimirski, 86, 173. 

Seaton (Devon), Roman house at, 23. 

Segontium, see Carnarvon. 

Segovia (Spain), alabaster table from Provincial 
Museum, 34. 

Septimius Severus, Legio II Parthica, raised by, 
24. 

Shield-bosses, see under Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Shepard, Joseph Charles Mardel, elected, 173- 

Shropshire, see Wroxeter. 
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Sidmouth (Devon), ‘The Sidmouth Bronze: 
Legionary Standard or Tripod?’ by Miss 
M. V. Taylor, 22-6 (Pls.); Bactrian coin 
found at, 22; Roman coins from, 22; Roman 
pottery from High Peak, 22-3. 

Sigiienza (Spain), alabaster table in cathedral, 


Silehester (Hants), Roman kilns at, 131; 
mortaria from, 47; fragment of Roman 
statue found at, 7-9 (PI.). 

Simpson, Dr. William Douglas, elected, 173; 
The Prowince of Mar, being the Rhind Lec- 
tures in Archaeology, 1941, by, reviewed, 
72-4. 

Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, obituary, 176, 179. 

Sleaford (Lincs.), Anglo-Saxon cemetery at, 
113; brooches from, 117, 118, 120. 

Smedley, Norman, flint implement from Ross- 
ington, exhibited by, 84. 

Smith: 

Francis Raymond Stanley, elected, 181. 

Prof. Sidney, appointed member of the Joint 
Archaeological Committee, 174. 

William James, admitted, 83. 

Somerset, see Glastonbury. 

Soria (Spain), alabaster tables from province of, 

Soto, Bp. Diego de, alterations to Mondojiedo 
Cathedral made by, 31. 

Spain: ‘Some Presumably Datable Fragments 
of an English Alabaster Retable and some 
Assembled Notes on English Alabaster Carv- 
ings in Spain’, by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, 
27-37 (Pls.); see Avilés; Barcelona; Bilbao; 
Calamocha; Cartagena; Cordova; Daroca; 
Fuenterrabia; Madrid; Mondojiedo; Palma 
de Mallorca; Quejano; Sampedor; San 
Sebastian; Santiago de Compostela; Segovia; 
Sigiienza; Soria; Valladolid; Zamora. 

Spears and spear-heads: see under Anglo-Saxon 
(Pagan) and Viking. 

Spencer, Alexander Beckwith, obituary, 176. 

Spennithorne (Yorks.), Roman standard from, 
24. 

Spitzberg: see Neufchatel, Seigneur de Mon- 
taigu. 

Sporle (Norfolk), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 

Stampa, Lelio, obituary, 176, 180. 

Stapledon, Walter de, Bp. of Exeter, screen in 
Exeter Cathedral built by, 11, 13; tomb of, 
rt, 

Statues, see under Roman. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, obituary, 83, 180. 

Stockholm (Sweden), Tournai grave-slab in, 
68. 

Stone Age: 

Flint implements: from naturally holed flints, 
Abbeville, 146; Dartford, 146 (fig.); Ross- 
ington, 84, 144 (fig.); knife with corn- 
gloss, Tonge Hill, 64 (fig.). 
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Stow Heath, West (Suffolk), Anglo-Saxon 
brooch from, 116. 

Streater, Robert, Sergeant-Painter to Charles 
II, paper on, read by Prof. Tancred Borenius, 
83, 86. 

Strong, Mrs. Arthur, obituary, 88, 176, 180. 

Sturry (Kent), note on additions to Bronze Age 
hoard at Broadoak, 148-g9 (fig.). 

Suffolk: see Barnham; Boulge; Holywell Row; 
Ipswich; Stow Heath, West. 

Sulimirski, Prof. T., paper on Scythian anti- 
quities in Eastern Europe, read by, 86, 173. 

Summerson, John, paper on the Inns of Court, 
read by, 182. 

Sunderland (co. Durham), beaker from Blue 
Bull Inn, 147. 

Surrey, see Mitcham. 

Sussex: see Alfriston; Arundel; Chichester; 
Lewes. 

Swarbrick, John, elected, 84; admitted, 173. 

Sweden, see Stockholm. ‘ 

Swords: ‘Late Medieval, from Ireland’, by 
J. G. Mann, 83, 86, 94-9 (Pls.); reproduced 
on tomb-stones and sculptured slabs in 
Western Highlands, g5 (P1.); see a/so Medieval 
and Viking. 

Sword-hilt, Anglo-Saxon, from Ingleton, ex- 
hibited, 84. 

Swordsmiths’ marks, 98. 


Tallylough (co. Longford), spear-head and 
sword found at, 96 (PI.). 

Taylor, Miss M. V., “The Sidmouth Bronze: 
Legionary Standard or Tripod ?’, 22-6 (Pls.); 
note onaclay figurine from Chichester, 1 52-4 
(fig.); elected to the Council, 181. 

Templebrough (Yorks.), pottery stamped Senn 
found at, 49. 

Tetricus I, coins of, 24 2. 

Tetricus II, coins of, 24 2. 

Thames, River, mourning sword of Lord 
Mayor of London found in, 98. 

Thomas: 

Dr. Henry, elected and admitted, 173. 
Rev. Richard Albert, obituary, 176. 

Thordeman, Dr. Bengt, Dr. Poul Nérlund, 
Dr. Bo E. Ingelmark and, Armour from the 
Battle of Wisby, 1361, by, reviewed, 158. 

Tigava (El Kharba) (N. Africa), tripod found 
in Roman house at, 25 (PIl.). 

Tintagel (Cornwall), Roman milestone at, 65, 
66. 

Todd, Rev. John, elected, 84, admitted, 173. 

Tombstones with reproductions of swords: in 
Western Highlands, 95 (P1.); in Ireland, 96 2. 

Tonge Hill (Kent), plano-convex knife with 
corn-gloss from, 64 (fig.). 

Torc, found at Bawsey, 149-51 (fig.). 

Tournai (Belgium), note on fonts from, by 
G. C. Dunning, 66-8 map); grave-slabs 
from, 68. 
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Townsend, Marquis, Norfolk Armoury form- 
erly belonging to, exhibited, 181. 

Tremlett, Thomas Daniel, elected and ad- 
mitted, 173. 

Trethevey (Cornwall), Roman milestone at, 65, 
66 


Tréves (Trier) (Rhenish Prussia), Samian pot- 
ter’s stamp from, 136. 

Trinity, the, alabaster tables representing, 33, 
35, 36; and with Souls, 33, 36. 

Tritons and Nereids, group of, on Roman tri- 
pod from Tigava, 25 (Pl.). 

Tudor-Craig, James, elected, 84. 

Tufnell, Olga, Charles H. Inge, Lankester 
Harding and, Lachish II: The Fosse Temple, 
by, reviewed, 156. 

Tuxford (Notts.), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 
116. 


United States of America, see Boston. 
U.S.S.R., see Leningrad. 


Valens, coins of, 49. 

Valentinian II, coins of, 22 7. 

Valladolid (Spain), alabaster table from, 34. 

Vallance, William Howard Aymer, obituary, 
88, 176, 180. 

“Vases: reflections on the status of pottery in 
Europe’, paper read by Bernard Rackham, 
83, 86. 

Vaudémont, arms of counts of, 40. 

Vaughan, Lt.-Col. Wilmot, obituary, 176. 

Versailles (France), Library, alabaster table in, 
30. 

Verulamium (Herts.), mortaria from, 134. 

Vespasian, coins of, 22, 52. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: English alabaster 
altar-piece in, 28, 31; alabaster tables in, 32, 
33 My 34. 

Victorinus, coins of, 22 7. 

Vienne (Isére), mortaria from Boutae, near, 47. 

Viking: spear-head from River Bann, 94; sword 
in Copenhagen (Museum), 95. 

Villa-amil y Castro, Sefior, alabaster fragments 
found at Mondoiiedo by, 27, 28, 29. 

Villehardouin, Geoffrey de, Prince of the 
Morea, arms of, 38 (fig.). 

Virneburg, arms of, quartering Neuenahr, 

42-3 (fig.). 
Volusian, see Gallus. 


Wainwright, Frederick Threlfall, elected, 173. 

Wales: see Aberavon; Carnarvon (Segontium); 
Gellygaer; Holt; Neath; St. David’s. 

Wallingford (Berks.), bone objects, perhaps 
pendants, found in grave at, 123 7. 

Wallis, Bernard Joseph, admitted, 83. 

Warwickshire, see Hartshill. 

Washington, Horace Lee, elected, 84. 

Webster, Graham, ‘Roman Pottery Kiln at 
South Carlton, Lincs.’, by, 129-43 (map, 
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Westerwanna 
from, 125 7. 

Westminster Abbey, see under London. 

What Happened in History, by Prof. Gordon 
Childe, reviewed, 160. 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M., paper on Archaeology 
in the War Zone, read by, 83, 86-7; note on 
Maiden Castle Report, 70; resignation of 
office of Director, 84, 87, 173, 1743 presenta- 
tion to, of Society’s Gold Medal, 93, 181. 

Whinney, Miss Margaret Dickens, elected and 
admitted, 182. 

White, Geoffrey Henllan, elected, 182. 

Wilbraham, Little (Cambs.), Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at, 113, 114; brooches from, 116, 

117, 118, 120; Anglo-Saxon cremation urns 
from, 125. 

Wilderspool (Lancs.), stamped mortaria from, 
136; pottery stamped Sarri found at, 49. 

Williams, Mrs. Audrey, elected, 84. 

Williamson, Wallace White, elected and ad- 
mitted, 173. 

Willington (co. Durham), Gordian III mile- 
stone at, 65. 

Wilson, Dr. Arthur Ernest, elected, 182. 

Wiltshire: see Farnham Hill; Salisbury. 

Winchester Bible, paper on, read by Walter 
Oakeshott, 83, 86. 

Wittenaye, Thomas de, master mason of Exeter 
Cathedral, 19. 

Wittenham, Long (Berks.), 
cemetery at, 113. 

Woodstone (Hunts.), Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from, 116, 118, 120, 127. 

Woodville, Elizabeth, see Wydville. 

Woolley, Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard, on Archaeo- 
logy in the War Zone, 83. 

Wormald, Francis, paper on a liturgical en- 
graving at Idsworth, Hants, read by, 83, 
86. 

Wright, R. P., note on Roman milestone found 
at Gwennap, 65. 

Wroxeter (Salop), Roman flagons, mortaria, 

and other pottery from, 47, 50, 134, 137; 143+ 

Wuilleumier, M. P., on Roman tripods, cited, 

25, 26. 

Wydville Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV, 

arms of Les Baux quartered by, 39. 


(Hanover), 


cremation vaseg 


Anglo-Saxon 


York (Yorks.), stamped Roman pottery from, 
133; fragment of Roman statue from the 
Stonegate, 1-5 (Pls.); Museum, Roman 
pottery in, 141. 

Yorkshire: see Aldborough; Aldro; Bridling- 
ton; Brough-on-Humber; Crambeck; Don- 
caster; Huntcliff; Huntow; Ingleton; Mid- 
dleham; Rossington; Scarborough; Spenni- 
thorne; Templebrough; York. 


Zamora (Spain), alabaster image-panels of the 


Pl., and figs.). 


Apostles from, 34. 
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